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E L E C T | System 
School Readings PHONOG R APHY q 


A new series of school reading books. Charming i 


literary style. Perfect mechanical detail. Beautiful it 
illustrations. Careful grading. Attractive for either By NORMAN P. HEF FLEY, Secretary of i 
school or home. The series now includes: the Faculty and Director of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Pratt Institute, 
Stories for Children Brooklyn, New York. 4g 
By Mrs. C. A. LANE. - - - - - - $ .25 
Easy reading lessons adapted to children of First Reader grades. PRICE, PREPAID, $1.25 
Fairy Stories and Fables A complete Manuat arranged in progressive lessons for class use, 
By JAMES BALDWIN. ite 35 


Familiar fables and folk-lore re-told in attractive form for young people. and for self-instruction. Based on the Pitman system, it embodies all 


the improvements of recent years in the manner of teaching the sub- 


Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans om Bult 
j ject, and contains in a simplified and systematic form a complete 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. - - - - - .40 
Simple stories adapted to pupils of the Second Reader grade. Calculated to awaken an interest in explanation of all the principles, word signs, and contractions required 


American history. 


Old Greek Stories 


Stories of ancient Greece presented in simple language for young readers. This book is for pupils been either modified or omitted. 
of the Third Reader grade, 


for reporting. Everything interfering with the easy acquisition and 
practical application of Phonography for mercantile purposes has here 


All who are interested in the subject of Pho- 
nography should examine this new Manual. 


True Stories of American Life and Adventure 


ike the same author’s ‘Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans,” this book is calculate: 7 i 
to awaken an interest on the part of young Americans in the history of their country. It is more | ceipt of price. Teachers desiring to examine i 
advanced than the work mentioned above, and is adapted to pupils in the Third Reader grade. it with a view to introduction sre cordially in- a 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. vited to. correspond with the publishers. a 
Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Introduction terms, circulars, and specimen pages free. Correspondence cordially invited. \ | 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY \ 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Also at CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ' ATLANTA 


WHAT IS THOUGHT of MERRILL’S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP) New Books Now Readv | 
WHERE IT IS IN USE. | 


I am almost daily promey ene testimony from my; Ican say readily that it is giving excellent satis- 
e 


and” PORTLAND, Ore 


Vew Franklin Arithmetics. |Sheldows Language Lessons. 


. ‘faction. This improvement is most noticeable with In Two Books. In Two Books. 
it from any member of the corps, but the expressions the former poor writers. I am sure the pupils ac- THE BEST SERIES EVER PUBLISHED. THEY ARE A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. f q 


quire a legible handwriting much more readily than 


under the old system. An improvement is notice- Sheldon’s Vertical Copy Books 


able also in regard to the positions of pupils in 


are frequent of the conviction that more rapid prog- 
ress and better results in other ways are being real- 
ized than had ever been obtained under any system 


Ivery’s School Physics. 


of sloping writing. Very truly yours, < writing. Yours very truly, : Eight Numbers now ready. 
JOHN W. anime Supt. of Schools, WM. E. HATC H, Supt. of Schools, Nothing so fine in this line has yet Leen attempted. Now ready. 
Salas —_ EW BEDFORD, MAss. Copies in every case reproductions of actual writing. It is the best and most complete book for school 
Send for a descriptive circular containing specimen coptes. Vertical Writing is now for the first time really | use yet issued. ae ; 
taught, — all the movement exercises, and how to It contains a large supply of Experiments and 


43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. ; 1 
H. I. SMITH, Agt., 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. SHELDON & COMPAN Y, New York, Roston, Chicago. 


Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. : 


A recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar School classes and for High Schools. It has already become a notably popular text-book, and has been adopted 
for City of New York,—City of Brooklyn, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.,—City of LaCrosse, Wis.,—City of Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J..—Easton, Pa., etc. 
Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CoO., Publishers, 262 Wabasn Avenue. Chicago. 
The Uniform College Entrance Requirements in English 


Literature for 1896 include, among others, SHAKESPEARE’S “A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” and “ The Merchant of 
Venice,” MiLTon’s “ L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” “Comus,” and “ Lycidas,” and MACAULAyY's “ Essay on Milton. 

Since so much emphasis is placed on Shakespeare by the colleges, teachers who are preparing pupils for entrance 
will undoubtedly obtain the best results by using the well-known edition by Dr. W. J. RoLFe, which is widely recog- 
nized as the best work for school use. ach play complete in one volume, with copious notes. Bound in flexible 
cloth. 16mo. 56 cents. Paper, 40 cents per volume. 

Next in importance are the minor poems of Mixton, “L’Allegro,” “IJ Penseroso,” “Comus,” and “Lycidas.” These 
poems are all published in one volume in the series of Rotrr’s English Classics, also edited by Dr. RoLFr. This 
series of seven volumes is uniform in size, style, and price with RoLFE’s Shakespeare. 

Macautay’s “Essay on Milton” is one of Harprer’s School Classics Series, which embraces a wide range of 
subjects for school reading, with full notes. 16mo. Cloth. 30 cents each. 


These are some of the principal recommendations adopted for this year. Detailed descriptions of these 
books, lists of: books for Supplementary Reading, and for School Libraries will be sent on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - - - - NHW YORK, N. Y. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago 
260-page Catalog just ovt. Free to School People. 


EIMER & AMEND. 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


&™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S __ 
Verticnlar and Vertigraph 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 
been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
caretul study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 


STEREOPTICONS, 


St Louis. Ma 


\189 La Salle St. 


NEW YORK. 


AGENCIES: 


GIC LANTERNS, 


SCHOOL RA Ls HOME 


A New Method--- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
Own your minerals WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. | A pleasing Science. 
Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments | Always popular 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER TH. PADDOCK, 1280 Eddy 8t., PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


Chemicals 


Laboratory 


Supplies 
of very description. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch 8St., Philadelphia. 


Perfect Pencil Pointer. % 
INVALUABLE @ 


to all who use pen- 
cils. Willnot break 4 
the lead or get gut ¢ 

oforder. Price $1. 
Express PREPAID, 
91.25. MONEY ¢ 

REFUNDED IF NOT 
BATISFACTOBY. 
“It is correctly named ; the nearest to perfection of 4 
anything of thekind saw.” 
WILLARD F. HYDE, 4 

School Commissioner 7d Dist., Franklin Co., N.Y 


Send for Circulars. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 4 


New Washington Stencils 


For the Blackboard. 


A series of specially attractive pictures, illustrating 
the Life of Washington. Size, 18x 24 and 30x 40. 


a 


Washington Receiving Instruction from 


Washington and his Hatchet.............. 5 cts. 
Washington as 5 cts. 
Washington as Commander-in-Chief..... 5 cts. 
Surrender of Cornwallis........... Wauntedy 10 cts. 
Washington as President ............+-.... 5 cts. 
The Family at Mt. Vernon................ 10 cts. 
Washington's 5 cts. 
Washington’s Monument 5 cts. 
Flag and Liberty Bell .......-.....-..0.005. 5 cts. 


Sold separately at prices given, or all for 50 cents. 
Sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Educational /nstitutions. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
188 ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRipGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph. D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. G. GREENOVGH, Principal. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Shar pener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, #3.50. {eow} Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & C0., Leominster. Mass 


REMINGTON 


Number Model 


ATTA 
| 


ts 


TYPEWRITER 


“ Five oud observation of the use of the typewriter in our High School, and its 
benefits to the pupils, compels me to say that I 4mow its power as an educational factor 
to be decidedly real. As a monitor and a critic, it is exacting amd unsparing; it is unre- 
lenting in its warfare upon carelessness. Notwithstanding, the careless are drawn to it 
and greatly helped by it.”— FREEMAN PUTNEY, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 
(where Remingtons are used ). 


Matchless Construction. Unequaled Durabllity. 
Perfect Simplicity. 


Send for pamphlet on “ The Educational Use of the Typewriter.”’ 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


NEW YORK. 


A REMINDER. 


Last week we had a message of unusual interest to our subscribers. We 
repeat tt this week. 


During the past two months the Winship Teachers’ Agency, under the 
new management, has had a phenomenal call for experienced teachers from 
all over the country, and especially from the New England States. 

The Agency has had considerable difficulty in filling some of these va- 
cancies, for the reason that it has not had suitable candidates to offer We 
realize that the bulk of our subscribers are actually engaged in schoolroom 
work, which makes them desirable candidates to have on the Agency's list. 


We therefore make this liberal offer to the subscri 
: s cribers of the IRNAL 
oF EDUCATION, and to no one else: ae 


. Send us $3.50, and the Winship Teachers’ Agency 7 
will send you a certificate of membership for two years 
and we will renew your subscription to the JourNAL oF é 
EDUCATION one year. 

For $5.00 we will send you a receipt for two years’ 
subscription to the JournaL or Epucation and a two- 
years’ membership in the Agency. é 

Don’t forget these liberal offers. 


New Encranp Pusiisuine Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Stereopticons, 
Magic Lanterns 


and accessories at manufacturer's prices. 
High grade instruments for the amateur and pro 
fessional, especially designed for the use of oil, lime, 
or electric light 
My name anpears on everything I manufacture and 
guarantees you the best of materials and workmanship, 
personal supervision, all the latest improvements and 
many valuable patents of my own. Full stock always 
on hand. Send for my free catalogue. : 
CHAS. BESELER, 
Patantee and Mannfacturer, 


218 Centre 8t., New York City. 


GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KIND6 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 


352 WASHINGTON ST- 


ORTON MASS 


Teachers Co-o tive A 
Teachers Wanted! ciation: suite'tor auaitort- 
um Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Correspondence StOdY. “ster in 


spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduate 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &c. 

Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
spondence, but credit will be given upon courses com- 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de- 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. 2-25t 


Opp. Grand Central Station, 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 


“The leading Hotel of Modevate Cost in the City." 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the Sout. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 


Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will. 
Terms satisfactory. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its exeel- 
lent equipments and good will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell és the 
Principal's determination to change his 
business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. FE. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

pay cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. iis 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PuBLisHING Company, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, - Mass. 


J. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO 
3 Bast 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Rend for ame Cataloous 


Musical, far sounding, and highly sati 
factory Bells for Schools, Cherckes, ae. 


MENEELY & Co. Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 
Deseription and prices on application, 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three ormore, . . 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ie 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 " 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, $3.00 “* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Somerset St. - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


A CONSERVATIVE. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERRY STETSON. 
The garden beds I wandered by 
One bright and cheerful morn, 
When I found a new-fledged butterfly 
A-sitting on a thorn,— 
A black and crimson butterfly, 
All doleful and forlorn. 


I thought that life could have ne sting 
To infant butterflies, 

So I gazed on this unhappy thing 
With wonder and surprise, 

While sadly with his waving wing 
He wiped his weeping eyes. 


Said I: ‘‘ What can the matter be ? 
Why weepest thou so sore ? 

With garden fair and sunlight free, 
And flowers in goodly store,” — 

But he only turned away from me, 
And burst into a roar. 


Cried he: ‘‘ My legs are thin and few, 
Where once I had a swarm! 

Soft fuzzy fur —a joy to view — 
Once kept my body warm, 

Before these flapping wing-things grew 
To hamper and deform!” 


At that outrageous bug I shot 
The fury of my eye; 
Said I, in scorn all burning hot, 
In rage and anger high : — 
You ignominious idiot! 
Those wings were made to fly!”’ 


‘* T do not want to fly,” said he; 
“TI only want to squirm!” 
And he drooped his wings dejectedly ; 
But still his voice was firm. 
‘* I do not want to be a fly! 
I want to be a worm!” 


O yesterday of unknown lack! 
To-day of unknown bliss! 

I left my fool in red and black. 
The last I saw was this : — 

The creature madly climbing back 
Into his chrysalis. 


—‘* In This Our World and Other Peems.”’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Guizot: Be not afraid of enthusiasm; you need it: 
you can do nothing effectually without it. 


W. T. Harris, LL. D., United States Commissioner 
of Education: A study of statistics shows progressing 
waves and returning eddies from year to year. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. H. Jonrs, Cleveland : Compo- 
sition is the exercise par excellence which awakens a 
pupil to his highest state of self-activity, and no school 
work is fraught with more discouragements to the 
teacher. 


State SuPERINTENDENT Mrs. A. J. Peavey, Colo- 
rado: So long as we suffer politics to invade our 
schools, through the election of school directors and 
other officials, on the ground of their political pulls, 
we shall never have that high and faithful service 
which is essential to success. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. 8S. Stewart, Georgia: As the 
mechanic can take iron ore worth two cents a pound, 
and by refining make it worth a thousand dollars, so 
the teacher takes a boy that, as a mere man of muscle, 
might be worth but seventy-five cents a day —and 
uch less as a citizen — and by his training and under 
his inspiring influence develop a Harris or a Harper, 
« Grady or a Carlyle, men whose worth cannot be es- 
timated in dollars and cents. 


AN HOUR IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL, TEN 
YEARS AGO. 


BY A VISITOR. 


The scene is a small white schoolhouse perched on 
a bank by a by-way in a Massachusetts town. There 
is no yard, and so much of the winter’s wood as can- 
not be contained in the closet opening from the little 
entry is scattered along the bank and partly covered 
with snow. 

The schoolroom has recently been repaired and 
presents a decent appearance. ‘There are modern 
desks, aclean wall and ceiling, and two chairs. A 
large map of North America reaches nearly from floor 
to ceiling and covers most of one side of the room. 


- It is the only map. A scanty blackboard, rough and 


broken, extends partly across one end. 

A few little pictures ornament the walls, and show 
that the house is several grades above many of its 
neighbors. The school numbers eleven, from four to 
fourteen years of age. Nineare present. The teacher 
is a neatly dressed young woman about twenty years 
of age, a graduate of a neighboring academy. 

As we enter she is just concluding a recitation in 
geography, but repeats it for our benefit. The class 
consists of a boy about nine years of age and a girl 
about eight. The following questions are asked 
rapidly and answered in concert: What province 
north of New England? How many continents ? 
Name them. How many oceans ? Name them. What 
hemisphere do you live on ? What continent do you 
live on? 

The visitor asked: Which of the oceans is nearest 
us? Answer, “ Pacific.” The teacher — “Think! you 
don’t mean that.” Answer, “ Atlantic.” ‘ Which way 
is the Atlantic from here?” No answer. Further 
questions show that the children have no clear idea of 
direction, and in answer to a question by the teacher, 
the girl says the sun rises in the west. 

The next class in geography is called. The teacher 
with a large book open before her asks: “ How are 
the people of the earth divided with respect to social 
conditions ?”’ The class consists of a boy about twelve 
and a girl about ten. The lesson is poorly learned, 
and only by much prompting can the teacher get the 
words she wants — civilized, enlightened, savage, etc. 
One word troubles the pupils and the teacher pro- 
nounces it for them — “ barbarious.” The boy recites 
that “civilized people have made some progress in 
knowledge and morality.”” When questioned as to 
the meaning of the phrase, he says, after much urging, 
that “progress ” means commerce.” The teacher 
asks the girl what she thinks, and she thinks “ com- 
merce,” too. The boy answers that “morality” 
means “a good many.” In explaining the word the 
visitor asks about the ten commandments. Neither 
of the children know them and both say never heard 
of them. But they know it is not right to steal, nor 
to lie, nor to kill. 

When questioned about rivers, the girl says the 
water comes from the ocean, and when. asked how, 
says it flows in. When asked what becomes of it, the 
boy says it goes to the ocean. Beyond this nothing 
can be elicited. 

Another class in geography is called, the highest. 
The lesson is on the Middle Atlantic states, and is 
recited fairly well in answer to the teacher’s leading 
questions. The visitor experiences considerable diffi- 
culty in getting a statement of the fact that petroleum 
is fluid, and iron solid. This class consists of three 
boys about fourteen years of age. One of them does 
most of the work. The geography work being com- 
pleted, two little girls are called out to read; one is 
seven, the other four. The little one is Canadian- 
French, and has learned all her English in school. 
They read in the primer some sentences which are 
evidently familiar, as is shown by the fact that when 


they hesitate at the beginning, the teacher calls the 
first word and the children say the rest instantly, and 
with zest. Then the teacher asks the older one, 
What is arithmetic?” Answer, “Science numbers 
and how to use ’em.’”’ The child is next told to count, 
and she repeats the number words — one, two, three, 
etc. Then she is called upon to say the table of ones, 
and with some help from the teacher she says, “ One 
and one are two; two and one are three,’ and so 
on to thirteen. She says next the table of three ina 
similar way. When asked to show four fingers she 
does so. When asked if she had five cents and should 
find three more how many she would have, she guesses 
in succession nine, seven, and six, and finally after the 
teacher has several times repeated the question, 
“How many are five and three?” she answers, 
“ Kight.” When the visitor asks if she had four 
apples and should eat half of them, how many would 
be left, the teacher says that is too hard, as she has 
only taught her the addition tables, and she has done 
this by repeating them herself and having the child 
say them after her. 

The four-year-old child is then subjected to a cate- 
chetical examination as follows: What town do you 
live in? what county ? what state ? what is the capi- 


tal? Who is the president? Name the days of the 
week. Say, “Sixty seconds.” What is your name ? 
Spell it. 


At the visitor’s request the older scholars are called 
upon to read, two in the third reader, and the two 
oldest boys in the fifth. The selection read by the 
oldest boys is a part of a speech by Calhoun, in con- 
gress, on the sufficiency of the naval force of the 
United States. The opening sentence begins with the 
phrase, “ In the late war.” When asked what war was 
meant, the boy replies, “The last war,” but can give 
no further information, although an introductory note 
a line above says it refers to the war of 1812. The 
boys have never studied history. 

After several paragraphs have been read, when 
asked what they have been reading about, they are 
much confused. One says about “Great Britain.” 
That name has occurred in one paragraph. Another 
says about “heroes”; that word has also occurred. 
Further questions draw out the fact that neither know 
what “naval force ” means. 

As the hour for closing school has arrived, the class 
is dismissed. During the hour, two or three of the 
younger children have asked permission to leave the 
room. They have gone through the snow to the sin- 
gle outbuilding, the whole seat and floor of which by 
repeated wetting have become covered with ice. 

The teacher’s parting injunction to the boy who 
makes the fire is, “Be sure and put the ink-bottles 
nnder the stove in the morning and thaw them out, 
so that we can write to-morrow.” 

The same visitor's note book recalls hundreds of 
similar hours. Could one spend such an hour now ? 
Perhaps some of the agents of the Massachusetts 
board of education can answer the question. 


THE STUDY OF METEOROLOGY IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY FRANK WALDO, PH.D. 


The committee on revision of studies for the sec- 
ondary schools have recommended the placing of the 
science of meteorology on the same basis as astronomy 
in the regular list. This action was, undoubtedly, 
due to the great practical importance which meteor- 
ology has assumed during the past twenty years, and 
especially in the line of weather predictions. The 
last enters into the questions of daily life to such an 
extent that our general government is willing to 
spend nearly a million dollars a year on it, and all the 
daily newspapers give it special prominence in their 
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issues. It seems advisable, therefore, that the rising 
generation should know upon what principles these 
weather predictions are based, and how they are 
made. 

The construction of the caily weather maps is 
easily comprehended by pupils who have had a thor- 
ough course in geography, for they consist merely of 
charts showing the distribution of the meteorological 
elements, temperature, rainfall, wind, cloud, and air 
pressure over the country. Successive charts show 
the movement of these conditions across portions of 
our continent, and their paths may be traced, at least 
approximately, in a very s#igple manner by quite 
young pupils. 

It has been customary to teach some meteorology 
in connection with physical geography since the wide 
adoption of Guyot’s book in this country. But the 
general conditions of climate and the circulation of 
the air were alone considered. Still more recent 
attempts have been made to transfer this to the 
department of geography proper, and in some isolated 
cases there have been recently most successful at- 
tempts at taking another step in advance and teaching 
the students of geography the meaning and use of the 
weather maps. 

The wisdom of this change can be, at least in part, 
called in question. It seems to me that whatever 
meteorology is taught in the grammar and _ inter- 
mediate schools should be taken up in the last year 
(i. e., just before entering the high school), and should 
be supplementary to the usual course in geography. 
It is certainly necessary to state in the geography the 
existence of the great temperature zones on our earth’s 
surface; but the attempt to explain the general cir- 
culation of the air in our atmosphere and the special 
climatic divisions had better be deferred to a later 
time, when the pupils are a little older, because the 
subject is one of extreme difficulty. Much of what 
has been taught heretofore is not correct. 

The weather map may, however, be taken up in its 
purely geographical aspect as a supplement to geogra- 
phy. Its construction and use may be comprehended 
after a very brief statement of what weather con- 
ditions are and how they are measured, because 
weather is a matter of universal experience. There 
may, then, be added to the grammar school course in 
geography a two-weeks’ course in weather maps and 
weather predictions, which shall show the pupils the 
nature and use of the weather forecasts which are 
published by our daily press. 

In the high and preparatory schools the study of 
meteorology as a separate branch of science is to be 
taken up, and it should come as late in the course as 
possible, on account of its difficulty. It must cer- 
tainly be postponed to a later time than that assigned 
to physical geography, which is usually the first or 
second year of the high school course. An elementary 
course of physics must precede meteorology, other- 
wise half of the time given to the latter must be 
devoted to the study of the physical principles 
involved. 

Let us take a brief glance at what constitutes 
modern meteorology, with reference to what may be 
taught in these- schools. This may be subdivided 
into several parts, as follows : — 

1°. First, the origin and the nature and constitution 
of the air must be considered. Both of these must 
be dismissed with brief mention, because for the 
former a knowledge of astronomy, and for the latter 
a knowledge of the physics of gases, is necessary, 
Their treatment must, then, be confined to the state- 
ment of a few facts deduced by processes, which the 
pupil will not be able to comprehend. 

2°. Next come the conditions of the atmospheric 
air, which are known as the meteorological elements. 
These, as before stated, are temperature, moisture, 
movement, ete. It is not only necessary to explain 
the nature of these conditions, but also the means by 
which they are observed and measured. These can, 
in most cases, be readily comprehended by pupils in 
their teens, and, in fact,in no other science is there 
such a widespread knowledge of the simple apparatus 
necessary for measuring conditions. Few children 
grow up without learning the use of the thermometer ; 


a rain gauge or catch basin is merely a vessel of 
known dimensions for catching rain water; the com- 
mon arrow wind-vane is familiar to everyone; the 
barometer, it must be admitted, is less known, but its 
use can be learned in a few minutes; and the aspects 
of the sky are observed without instrumental means. 

In order to present the characteristics of these ele- 
ments, it is necessary to know their observed condi- 
tions, the changes in these conditions, and the aver- 
age conditions, at individual places. The causes of 
the periodic and regular changes and, in part, those 
of the irregular changes can also be explained; as, 
for instance, the diurnal and annual changes of 
temperature. 

In this same connection, the geographical distribu- 
tion of the meteorological elements over the earth’s 
surface can be presented (and best by means of 
charts); but the complete explanation of the special 
features portrayed must be deferred to the sections 
treating of the climatic influence of the circulation of 
the atmospheric air. 

3°. The electrical and optical phenomena of the 
atmosphere can be given next; but the treatment of 
the former cannot be done in a satisfactory manner, 
owing to our still unsettled knowledge of the subject. 

The just-mentioned topics constitute what may be 
termed static meteorology, and which, in fact, con- 
stitutes the older meteorology. 

Next, we come to the modern developments. These, 
in the main, pertain to the motions of the atmosphere, 
to which the term dynamic meteorology has been 
applied. 

4°, The general circulation of the atmosphere, 
which must first be considered, is a matter pertaining 
to a whole hemisphere, and we find the same general 
conditions of motion both north and south of the equa- 
tor. There is a huge atmospheric whirl encircling the 
pole, and with a motion of the air towards the east 
around it. This whirl extends to about latitude 30°, 
and between this and the equator there is an encircling 
ring, or band of air, with a motion in the contrary 
direction; ¢. e., towards the west. The cause of this 
air circulation is the difference in temperature of the 
lower atmosphere in the polar and equatorial regions, 
together with the modifying influences of the diurnal 
rotation of the earth. The first of these causes can 
be quite clearly explained to pupils; but the latter is 
a very difficult subject to treat. 

5°, Within the currents of this general hemispher- 
ical air movement there exist extended secondary 
whirls, which constitute the cyclones and anti-cyclones 
so frequently mentioned in weather reports, and to the 
passage of which we mainly owe the sudden variability 
of weather conditions. In the northern hemisphere, 
a cyclone is an atmospheric whirl, with the air moving 
inward toward a centre, and in the direction opposite 
to the movement of the hands of a clock, and an anti- 
cyclone has the motion outward from a centre, and 
with the whirl in the direttion with the hands of a 
clock. Inthe southern hemisphere these directions 
are reversed. 

The phenomena attending these secondary whirls 
can be presented to the pupil, and the causes in part 
explained. The present state of the subject does not, 
however, allow the causes to be assigned with abso- 
lute certainty, and present ideas will be subject to 
changes as future contributions are made to the sub- 
ject by original investigators, 

6°. Local atmospheric disturbances, such as thunder- 
squalls, tornadoes, and sudden winds of other charac- 
ter, can be described and their causes pointed out in a 
general way. But there remains still much to be done 
by scientists who are studying them before the com- 
plete chain of cause and effect is forged. Quite 
complete details of facts can be presented, but 
the existing theories must be used with great dis- 
crimination. 

7°. The effects of this air circulation on the climatic 
conditions can only be understood by the pupil after 
he has been made acquainted with the results of heat- 
ing or cooling dry and moist air, or, as it is now called, 
the thermodynamics of the atmosphere. To explain 
these matters properly, in a manner readily compre- 
hended by pupils, requires so much detail that space 


ean hardly be afforded for it in an elementary schoo] 
book. Moreover, the subject is so difficult that the 
teachers who have not had special training in this 
branch of physics will not be able to supplement the 
brief paragraphs in a text-book from outside sources, 
In fact, only two or three books on meteorology in 
our language make any pretense of treating the 
subject with any thoroughness, and they are hard 


reading. 

8°, The subject of weather can be very fully 
entered into. If the construction and use of the 
weather maps has been previously studied in the gram. 
mar school, the pupil will now be prepared to under- 
stand more clearly why certain conditions of weather 
exist, and the relation of cause and effect. The 
mechanism of cyclones and anti-cylones having been 
studied, their great controlling influence on current 
weather conditions can be studied out in a detailed 
manner not possible without this ground knowledge. 

9°, In such a practical science as meteorology it is 
certainly desirable for the pupil to learn as much as 
possible about its usefulness and bearing on daily life. 
Such topics as the following should be treated: The 
effects of meteorological conditions on the health of 
man, or hygienic meteorology; the application of 
meteorology to agriculture, to navigation, to commerce, 
to the arts and manufactures, to insurance, and to 
engineering. In fact, there is scarcely a walk in life 
which is not directly affected by meteorological con- 
ditions, and in which a knowledge of these will not be 
useful. It is, therefore, important to have a wide dif- 
fusion of the systematized knowledge which has been 
accumulated in these directions, so that facts can re- 
place the loose ideas which now circulate so generally, 
and which have in some cases been transmitted 
through several generations of credulous people. 
Such, for instance, are weather proverbs; many of 
which will not stand the test of scrutiny through the 
eyes of scientitic meteorology. Hygienic meteorology, 
and the general subject of weather conditions and 
their prediction, should be presented to pupils in con- 
siderable detail. The former will show them the 
meteorological conditions most beneficial and most 
harmful to them, and the reasons why such is the 
ease. The latter will enable them to observe the suc- 
cession of weather conditions and to intelligently ac- 
count for the changes which occur. In fact, the old 
saying, that every man is a weather prophet, will soon 
give place to one signifying that every child isa 
weather expert. There will be great opportunities for 
the teachers to interest their pupils in this new 
science, because specimens of weather are always at 
hand ; and it will be very stimulating to them to re- 
quire them to account forany sudden weather changes, 
or for the unusually long continuance of existing 
weather conditions. 

Teachers of meteorology will have a unique experi- 
ence in giving instruction inthis science, because they 
themselves will be obliged to study the subject from 
the beginning, since no training schools and few other 
institutions of higher learning have offered courses in 
it. One great reason for this neglect has been the 
lack of a proper text-book, and this want has not yet 
been properly filled. Now that there is a need for such 
books there will undoubtedly soon be a supply offered. 
Their preparation will, however, be somewhat of an ex- 
perimental piece of work at first, because there are no 
older text-books to serve as a guide either in selecting 
the material to be offered, or in its detailed treatment. 
In fact, the main style of treatment of the subject as 
a whole is not easily to be decided on. Certainly the 
most desirable is the deductive method, in which the 
great underlying principles are brought to the front, 
and from them are elaborated the minor details which 
are illustrated by the observed phenomena. I do not 
think that in this case the method is applicable to 
treatises intended for young pupils, because deductive 
meteorology is still in a very unsettled state; and 
portions of it have never been simplified in a proper 
manner, but so great are the difficulties that in their 
original forms the researches covering these can be 
read by only a few special students. Some few at- 
tempts have been made to simplify the mathematical 
treatment of these fundamental ideas and truths, but 
with little suecess, as a critical examination of these 
elementary presentations soon shows. 

_ Foryounger pupilsit seems best, therefore, to present 
in as systematic a manner as’ possible the most im- 
portant observed facts concerning atmospheric phe- 
nomena, and to account for them by assigning their 
causes in cases where this is possible. This inductive 
method 18 not as satisfactory as the deductive, but it 
is far simpler; and in a new and progressive science 
like meteorology the utmost simplicity is necessary, 
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THE TURK AT HOME. 


BY MACLEOD. 


For many months civilized nations have been hor- 
rified at the reports of the Turkish atrocities and 
encroachments in Armenia. The term Turk has 
become a symbol for what is most barbarous, and an 
alliance of the great powers of Europe has been 
formed to suppress the outrages against the Chris- 
tians. “ Great bodies move slowly,’ however, and 
there is no apparent cessation of hostilities, and the 
“unspeakable Turk” is still moving on his warlike 
path, leaving misery and ruin in his wake. The Red 
Cross Society of America has recently planned an 
expedition to aid the suffering Armenians, but it 
seems extremely doubtful that the party “will be 
allowed to land and carry out their scheme. 

The question arises, “ Are all the Turkish subjects 
engaged in warlike depredations, or is there such a thing 


the city of Constantinople, justly termed the “Key 
of the East.” 

The history of Turkey for the last century is the 
record of an almost continuous series of wars with 
Russia, the difficulties farther aggravated by upris- 
ings in Greece, the provinces of the Danube and other 
Turkish dependencies. Although by no means 
crushed, the Ottoman empire has shrunken con- 
siderably in size. In 1827 Greece was declared 
independent, while the Danubian provinces of Servia 
and Roumania became independent in 1878, thus cut- 
ting off a very large and powerful section of the 
empire. (See map 1). The end and aim of Russia’s 
attacks upon Turkey has been to gain possession of 
Constantinople. While the Turks retain that strong- 
hold it is safe to assert that the Ottoman empire will 
suffer no great decrease in power. 

The finest specimens of the Turkish nation are 
found among the peasantry. The Turkish peasant 
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as a ‘stay-at-home,’ domestic subject of the Sultan ? ” 

Turkey, or the Ottoman empire, consists of Tur- 
key proper, which lies partly in Europe and partly 
in Asia, and numerous dependent states in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Turkey in Europe and Turkey in 
Asia are separated by the Sea of Marmora, at the 
upper end of which, on the Strait of Bosphorus, is 
situated Constantinople, the capital of the empire. 

The portion of Turkey proper which is located in 
Europe is mountainous and excessively cold in the 
highlands in the winter. By contrast, the heat of 
the western valleys is almost unendurable in sum- 
mer. In fact, great climatic changes prevail in this 
country, and in but few districts can a really equable 
temperature be found. The Asiatic section of Turkey 
is even more mountainous than the Furopean portion, 
being traversed by two high parallel ranges. It is 
not well supplied with water, and the plains and 
valleys suffer much from drought. In the fertile 
parts of both sections, wheat, barley, maize, hemp, 
flax, rice, tobacco, and cotton are raised, and oranges, 
citrons, figs, grapes, and other fruits of warm climes. 
The soil contains quantities of iron, silver, lead, salt, 
copper, and coal, but foreign enterprise and capital 
are needed to properly work the mines, and any such 
advance from outsiders is jealously guarded against 
by the Turks. 

It is probable that the present Turks came from 
what is now called Turkestan, and were formerly 
known as Tartars. 

The modern Turks call themselves Osmanli, claim- 
ing descent from Osman. They have been a conquer- 
ing race, acquiring territory after territory, at last, 
after a siege of thirty-one years, capturing, in 1453, 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


is described by travelers as a fine type of manhood, 
both physically and morally, sober and domestic in 
his habits. Hardy also, and able to endure heavy 
labor, did he feel so inclined, but alas for his good 
character, when it comes to hard work, his inclina- 
tion is strongly adverse to it. He is, in fact, lazy 
and thriftless, and, of course, always poor. His 
abode may be, to all appearances, clean, but it is 
poorly built, and not kept in repair. However, the 
peasants are by no means bad neighbors, for they are 
passably honorable, and there is a remarkably small 
amount of capital crime. The Turk is very religious, 
the Koran being the infallible rule by which every 
deed is accomplished. Anything not taught in that 
all-sufficient guide book, either in religious or civil 
matters, is regarded as sacrilegious. Numerous feasts 
and fast days are observed with great care, and public 
worship is a part of the daily life. 

The Mahometan lent, called Ramazan, lasts a month, 
during which time no Mahometan is allowed to smoke, 
eat, or drink from sunrise to sunset. After sunset, 
the appetite may be fully satisfied. The twenty- 
fourth day of Ramazan is more rigidly observed than 
any other period; it being considered the anniver- 
sary of the day on which Mahomet received the rev- 
elation of the Mahometan Bible, the Koran. It is 
the Turkish religion, adhering so closely as it does to 
the literal teachings of the Koran, which has prevented 
any great intellectual progress of the Turkish people. 

Innovations and improvements are not mentioned 
in that ancient writing, and, therefore, not to be 
allowed by the faithful subjects of “Allah and 
Mahomet, his prophet.” 


Military service is compulsory upon all Mahome- 


tans of sound body, whether peasant or noble, and to 
this fact may be ascribed the large and well-trained 
army, the numerous reserve force of infantry, and a 
second reserve of over a 100,000 men, to be called 
forth in extreme cases. 

Second, this compulsory military service is largely 
accountable for the poor agricuitural results from a 
country to which nature has given many resources. 
The able-bodied men are so engaged with military 
labor, that the tilling of the fields devolves upon the 
decrepid and aged men and the women. 

Poverty among the peasants has increased rapidly 
of late years, showing not only in poorer apparel and 
housekeeping supplies, but in the increase of petty 
acts of thieving, hunger driving the formerly con- 
tented and easily satisfied lower classes to commit 
acts of brigaudage to supply their wants. As a rule, 
polygamy is not practiced among the peasants, econ- 
omy, perhaps, being.one reason for this difference 
between this class and those of more wealthy circles. 
The girls marry young. The clothing of the peas- 
ant’s wives is of coarse calico, made into loose quilted 
jackets and undergarments. The men wear loose 
shirts and baggy trousers. A vest, jacket, and a gir- 
dle, made of a shawl, complete the masculine attire, 
which far excels that of the females in picturesque 
effect. Although the Turks, as a rule, wear loose 
clothing, it is so folded and wrapped around the body 
that swift locomotion is impossible. The peasant has 
not yet fully adopted the fez, the extensive turban 
still being a popular headdress. 

To study the manners and customs of a wealthier 
class of Turkish subjects, Constantinople offers the 
best opportunity, and the city itself is worthy of 
more than passing notice. Steaming through the 
Strait of Dardanelles and up the Sea of Marmora, the 
city of Constantinople bursts upon the eyes of the 
traveler like a beautiful vision. It presents a pic- 
turesque grouping of gilded minarets, old, age-be 
grimed walls, marble domes, and magnificent mosques 
and palaces, while reaching down to the very edge 
of the water are beautiful gardens. In the distance, 
hill after hill rises in a gradual ascent, while way off 
on the horizon the misty outlines of Asiatic moun- 
tain ranges are dimly visible. Before the approach 
lies the arm of the Bosphorus, known as the Golden 
Horn, with its multitude of masts. The traveler 
will do well to yield fully to the enthusiastic senti- 
ments called forth by this fairy-like view of the capi- 
tal, for a few hours’ residence in the city will quite 
dispel his admiration. 

Dirt and dogs abound. The streets are, for the 
most part, narrow lanes, passing over bridges, under 
aqueducts, through rocky, hilly sections, and then 
taking a sudden headlong descent down stone steps. 

Civilization and barbarism exist side by side. 
Ancient ru‘ns and rickety buildings in close proxim- 
ity. to modern architectural triumphs. Cafés, bar- 
racks, and fountains meet one’s sight at every turn, 
odors of all descriptions offend or delight the nasal 
organs, and, in fact, variety, which is the “spice of 
life,” is the marked characteristic of Constantinople. 
This quality also extends to the inhabitants, almost 
every nation being represented. An hour’s stand on 
the bridge crossing the Golden Horn will give the 
spectator some idea of the residents of this “ Key of 
the East.” Greeks, Turks, Jews, Americans, a sister 
of charity, and Catholic priest, Italians, Spaniards, 
Syrians, Bulgarians, Georgians, Dominican friars, and 
here and there the American and English tourist, a 
motley, never-ending throng. But it is with the Turk 
that we are dealing. The adoption of European dress 
to a considerable extent makes his appearance less 
noticeable than that of the peasant. The fez is, how- 
ever, retained as a distinctive feature. It must be 
acknowledged that as the Turk assumes more and 
more the European style of dress, to just that extent 
does his picturesque appearance decrease. A recent 
traveler states that the chief characteristics of the 
high class Turks as exhibited in their faces is a re- 
pellant coldness, amounting to stolidity. They walk 
around like somnambulists, unresponsive, mute, un- 
noticing, statuesque, a striking contrast to the mobiie 
countenances and active manners of those of our own 
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country. Ts it dignity or stupidity, or an absorption 
in their own affairs, which prevents interest in out- 
side matters ? 

It is this cold exterior, which, like a curtain or 
mask, comes between the Turk and foreigners, which 
makes it impossible to arrive at an accurate estimate 
of his character. Politeness, decency, and respect 
are the natural accompaniments of this dignified 
demeanor. The women resemble bundles of rich 
merchandise, being literally covered with rich gauzes, 
silks, embroideries, and jewels. The indoor costume 
consists of a loose gown of embroidered silk, opening 
on the chest to show a handsome silken undervest, 
with long, loose sleeves. A velvet jacket, wrought 
with gold thread and pearls, completes this dress. 
A round, flat cap, covered with precious jewels, and 
dainty slippers are also worn. When taking outdoor 
exercise, the Turkish lady is hidden from curious 
view by along cloak (feridjé), and an arrangement 
of muslin or gauze (yashmak), which covers the head 
and face with the exception of the eyes. (Green 
cloaks are the favorites with Turkish ladies, but 
green may only be worn as headgear by certain mem- 
bers of royal families. Considerable skill is employed 
in adjusting the yashmak, additional beauty being 
given to a pretty face by its graceful arrangement, 
while even a plain face is made to look agreeable. 
Although designed to hide the features from view, 
much latitude is allowed in enforcing this rule, and 
the Turkish coquette manages to give a pretty accu- 


TURKEY IN ASIA. 


rate idea of her charms, despite the masking veil. 
The women lead uneventful lives of luxury in the 
harems, the chief excitement being the daily bath. 
The rest of the day is passed in idle amusements, 
sleeping, teasing the slaves, cajoling the master of 
the harem when he visits them, eating sweetmeats, 
and occasionally shopping in the bazaars. Not a 
hard life, certainly, but one which an American 
woman would find unendurable. 

The parts of the Turkish dwelling reserved for the 
ladies of wealthy households are usually light and 
airy, and furnished in gay, oriental style. The win- 
dows are closely latticed. The word harem signifies 
“forbidden to men.” The part of a dwelling re- 
served for the man is called selamlik, and the wives 
never enter it. But what of the grand head of this 
Ottoman empire, Abdul Hamid II., the Sultan of Tur- 
key, or, as the Turks put it, “the shadow of God 
among men,” 

Well, first and foremost, he is an object to be 
pitied, but I fear this is hardly the time to expect 
sympathy for him. He has no friends, he trusts no 
one, he knows to a certainty that any one of his 
pashas would turn against him at a moment’s notice 
for private gain, he is in constant fear of assassina- 
tion, and partakes of the finest culinary triumphs 
with suspicion. No slave in his dominion toils as 
hard as he, for he labors seventeen or eighteen hours 
aday. He has no time for pleasure, for sight-seeing, 


or for visiting other nations. In everything the Sul- 
tan is supreme, from the appointment of an officer 
in a far distant village to the ordering of the gravest 
state affairs. He is the commander of the faithful, 
chosen directly by Allah ‘to rule the empire. Fora 
few good deeds we must give him credit. He has 
established a more uniform system of taxation, im- 


‘proved the discipline of the army, and erected num- 


erous schools, even giving some attention to art, 
building a museum, and stacking it with an interest- 
ing collectio1. Traveling has also been improved 
during his twenty year’s reign, and railroads built. 
Give him due credit for this, for remember, he had 
nothing in the history of his ancestors, the traditions 
of his race, or the teachings of that ‘ voice of Allah,”’ 
the Koran, to lead him to take any steps in an ad- 
vance movement. In appearance, the Sultan is any- 
thing but kingly, being small and shriveled, nervous 
to a painful extent, with an unhappy, terror-stricken 
air. Could he present a braver, more cheerful de- 
meanor, it would be a great improvement, for his 
features are well-formed, and there is an air of retine- 
ment about the whole man. It is claimed by some 
writers that Abdul Hamid, in countenancing the 
Armenian atrocities and arming the Kurds, is simply 
following Turkish instincts, and doing as Turks 
always do and always will do, But true as this may 
be, are these people to be allowed to follow out their 
barbarous instincts at the expense of human lives ? 
Because killing human beings is to them of sinall 
account, are Christians to be sacrificed to them ? 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


OxsservatTions of the sky at different hours of the 
evening, fixing the relative location of many of the 
stars from hour to hour, will make an impression 
upon the child regarding the rotation of the earth 
that the motion of the sun does not. 


I know there are criticisms of “ stocks and bonds ” 
teaching; but I have heard no objection that has a 
feather’s weight as argument. Pupils get much in- 
terested in the information. It opens up real life to 
them ; it gives a business flavor to the school. 


Favor the introduction of light manual training, 
cooking and sewing if there are advocates of either 
on the school board; but do not make yourself ob- 
noxious in your advocacy. They are not indispensable 
to a good education; but they may be made valuable 
allies. 

New York has historic localities in large numbers, 
and every point of historic interest should be mag- 
nified. All such emphasis of early historic heroism 
tends to cultivate loyalty to the nation. Our natu- 
ralized citizens enjoy all these romantic tales of 
heroism. It hastens the day of ardent Americanisin 
in the best sense. 


LABORATORY WORK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
(39.2 
BY SARAH M. HOBSON, M. D. 
(Continued from Feb. 
SIGHT. 


Apparatus: Hand mirror, lens, slip of paper marked 
in inches. 

XLVIIL. By touch, determine the circumference of 
the bony eye socket. Measure its transverse and ver- 
tical diameters. What is the relation of the eyebrow 
to the rim of the socket ? 

Examine and define the eyelids. In closing the 
eyes, do the upper and lower lids move equal dis- 
tances ? 

Is winking voluntary or involuntary ? 

Examine the lids for the openings into the lachry- 
mal canals, the puncta lachrymalia. . 

Turn down gently the lower lid; note the glistening 
mucous membrane and numerous small blood vessels. 

XLVIII. By touch trace the outline of the ball in 
the socket. 

How large a part of the visible portion of the eye 
is occupied by the sclerotic ? ; 

What is the color of the iris? Note the radiating 


lines. Examine the iris while facing a strong light. 
again ina dim light. How does the structure of the 
iris permit this change ? 

What is the pupil of theeye ? What is its purpose ? 

Look at a neighbor’s eye from the side to find the 
cornea. Define cornea. 

XLIX. Draw the eye and its protective mechanisi, 
as seen in the mirror, outlining the rim of the socket 
by a dotted line, marking eyebrows, lids, puncta lacl- 
rymalia, sclerotic, iris, pupil. 

L. Visual image. With simple lens focus some 
object outside the window upon a sheet of paper. 
The paper corresponds to the retina, the lens to the 
crystalline lens behind the iris and pupil. 

What is the position of the image on the retina ’ 

Ll. Apparent size. Draw a faint line a, three 
inches long. Bisect it at c. Divide ae into spaces 
one-quarter inch in length; mark each division with a 
blackened circle one-sixteenth inch in diameter. Com- 
pare distances ac and cb. Do they seem to be equal ’ 
Which appears to be the greater distance, a mile on a 
town street ora mile over the water ? 

HEARING. 

Apparatus : Mirror, watch. 

LII. Examine the external ear, its shape, texture, 
convolutions. 

Make a sketch of the anterior surface of the concha, 
natural size. 

LIII. For two together. With eyes closed, deter- 
mine the distance at which the ticking of the watch 
can be heard from the side. 

With eyes still shut, close also the ears by pressing 
the tragus against the auditory canal. Hold the 
watch near the forehead. Is the ticking heard? 
Touch the forehead with the watch. Can you ex- 
plain the varying results ? 

SMELL AND TASTE. 


Apparatus: Ounce-bottle, oil of cloves, mirror, 
dropper, vinegar, sage leaves, powders of sugar and 
quinine, 

LIV. Add one drop of the oil of cloves to one ounce 
of water. Shake thoroughly. Pour out three quar- 
ters of the mixture and fill the bottle with water. Is 
the odor of the oil of cloves still present ? 

Repeat, shaking the bottle at each filling, until the 
presence of the oil is no longer detected by the sense 
of smell. 

Compute the smallest fraction of a drop which gave 
a perceptible odor to the water. 

LV. Examine the tongue for the small and large 
papille. 

Place a drop of vinegar on the middle of the tongue ; 
another drop on the side. 

Place a small quantity of sugar on the back of the 
tongue; also on the tip. 

Repeat the experiment with quinine instead of 
sugar. 

Where is the taste of acid most acute? of sweet ’ 
of bitter ? 

LVI. Close the nostrils. Chew a leaf of sage. Re- 
peat the experiment with the nostrils open. 


Explain the “loss of taste” with a bad cold in the 
head. 


TOUCH, 


Apparatus: Various objects, such as pins, knife, 
bottle of hot water, another of cold, a ball of worsted, 


fragments of brick and glass, lump of alum, sugar, 
and salt. 


LVII. Let each pupil put his left hand behind him. 
In this hand place a specimen for examination. Re- 
cord all that can be determined of the specimen by 
touch alone. 


Add ayything which may be determined by sight, 
smell, taste. 
_ LVIIT. With two pins held one-thirty-second of an 
inch apart, touch the tip of the tongue, the end of the 
finger, pal of the hand, back of the hand, and cheek. 
When are the two points distinctly felt ? 

Repeat the experiment with the points separated 
one-sixteenth of an inch, one-eighth, one-quarter. 

What conclusion do you form as to the power of lo- 
me pressure sensations in different parts of the 

Write a paragraph on the special senses. 


i March issues of the 
articles on Composition Wook Will contain several 
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PLOUGHS AND PLOUGHING. 


In the emphasis of nature there is neglect of man’s 
work. There is no better feature of life to study 
with children than the occupations of men and the 
progress in ways and means. We are overdoing some 
phases of nature. There is really less of the mar- 
velous in tracing nature in brook or mountain slope 
than in the tracing of the progress of human advance- 
ment. Let this be illustrated by a few pictures of the 
various ploughs and by a few facts regarding them. 
Something of this may be made available with very 
young pupils and all of it before children are far 
advanced. The secret of success in teaching is in 
having at command much more than one can use, and 
adapt it skillfully as needed. No one can teach well 
who has to use all he knows upon any subject. 


FIG. 1. 


There is no record of atime in which people did 
not plough. It might be called “the first occupa- 
tion.” The Egyptians had the first plough of which 
a picture has come down to us. Fig. 1 shows the 
first plough in Egypt. 


Fie. 2. 
Fig. 2 shows the first plough patented in the 
United States. (1797.) Fig. 3 shows a modern 


FIG. 3. 


horse plough; and Fig. 4 shows a gang plough, 
now largely used inthe West Fig. 5is a steam plough. 

People ploughed in the time of Job. The first 
plough of which anything is known was simply a 
crooked stick with which the farmer merely scratched 


Fie. 4. 


the ground, turning the earth both ways. The first im- 
provement was to hew off one side of the stick so 
as to turn the earth all one way. The second step was 
to make the stick wedge-shaped so as to roll up the 
earth on one side. 

The people of this country, in the most enlight- 


ened sections, even after the close of the Revolution, 
opposed all improvement in ploughs. It required a 
great statesman —Jefferson—to arouse the people 
to the need of better ploughs. Most of his time from 
1788 to 1793 was devoted to talking, writing about, 
and experimenting with ploughs. Thomas Jefferson 
agitated the plough question for five years before 
there was one iron plough made. It is less than one 
hundred years (June 28, 1797) since the first iron 


period each from arithmetic, language, geography, and 
even from the “reading” lesson. Each of these sub- 
jects would gain more than it would lose. 


Is it worth while in a class from uncultured homes te 
wage “unrelenting warfare” upon “ It is me”? 
OVERWORKED TEACHER. 
That is just the kind of a school in which it does 
pay. Scholarly men do not now insist upon the nomi- 


gh 
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FIG. 5. 


plough was patented by Charles Newbold of New 
Jersey, who expended a fortune in the vain effort to 
introduce ploughs, and finally gave up in despair. 
It was almost universally believed that iron poisoned 
the land, that iron destroyed the fertility of the soil, 
that iron produced weeds. 

To-day there are 180,000,000 acres of land ploughed 
in the United States, and farmers spend $5,000,000 
for ploughs every year. There are 2,000,000 teams 
at work a fourth of the year just to plough the farm 
lands of America, 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


Has a teacher the rightto detain a pupil after school 
hours as punishment ? F. 8S. J. 

Yes. I believe the right has never been questioned, 
unless the school board makes rules against it. It is, 
however, an old-fashioned method of punishment. 


Is mensuration a grammar school study? 
PRINCIPAL. 
Yes. Mensuration may be taught with great satis- 
faction and profit in the grammar school, and should 
be taught to those children who are to leave school 
with the close of the elementary course. 


Should a teacher limit himself to teaching what is in 
a text-book ? J. A. C. 
What a question! Can you be in earnest ? Cer- 
tainly not. The text-book is simply a book of texts. 
You are to teach from the text, all about the text, all 
that it suggests. The book is the text, the lesson is 
the sermon, but do not 
sermonize. 
How can a teacher with 
a programme already over 
crowded get time to put in 
“ elementary science” ? 
A Vexed TKACHER, 
There is no occasion to 
“put in” elementary sci- 
ence as a study. It can 
be best taught with other 
subjects, furnishing ma- 
terial for language lesson, 
number work, in connec- 
tion with geography,and in 
general exercise. Every school is supposed to devote 
fifteen or twenty minutes daily to some general exer- 
cise for the enlightenment of the school as a whole, and 
at such times there is nothing better for three days in 
the week than birds, flowers, etc., treated intelligently. 
If you have no such period, it may be well to take one 


native after the verb to be. Good usage in England 
and America admits of “It is me,” especially in con- 
versation, but it gives a child from an uncultured 
home much scholarly comfort to be drilled in the 
discriminating use of technically correct English, 
especially in the matter of the case of the pronoun 
after verbs and propositions. “ Between you and me ” 
means much in the conversation of the ordinary man, 
It means little in the case of a recognized scholar. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 


ANSWERED BY JACQUES W. REDWAY. 


Is Cape St. Roque the eastern point of South America? — 
it does not appear so on the map. 

No, Cape Augustin is the most easterly cape of South 
America ; it is charted on all coast survey maps. Cape St. 
Roque is more important, however, inasmuch as it marke a 
change in the trend of the coast. 


Is it true that the Mississippi river runs up hill ? 

Yes and no. A line drawn from the centre of the earth to 
the equator is about thirteen miles longer than one extending 
from the centre to the pole. The distance from the pole to the 
equator is about 6,200 miles, and the distance from the most 
northerly point of the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico is about 
1,300 miles, consequently, at its mouth, the river is about 2.8 
miles ( less 1,300 feet, the altitude of Caso lake ) further from 
the centre of the earth than Caso lake, the most northerly point. 
But the only inequilibrium of the water of the river is that 
which arises from altitude above sea-level; for the same factors 
that have caused the solid mass of the earth to assume the form 
of the geoid would also cause the surface of any liquid resting 
on the surface of the earth to conform to the same lines of 
curvature. 


Which is correct, Gulf of Lyons or Gulf of the Lion? Both 
forms are found in the geographies. 

Both forms may be called correct, but just which is the orig- 
inal form cannot well be determined. The official French maps 
and charts have it Golfe du Lion. The Dictionaire Universel 
thus describes it, ‘‘ Golfe du Lion, le Gadlicus sinus des anciens, 
improprement appelé quelquefois Golfe de Lyon.” 


Is the northern boundary of Vermont midway between the 
equator and the north pole? 

Practically, yes; theoretically, no. One degree along a 
meridian in high latitudes is a little longer than a degree in 
equatorial latitudes ; hence the 45th parallel is not exactly half- 
way between the pole and the equator. Then again, the north- 
ern boundary of Vermont does not coincide with the 45th 
parallel. As amemory location device, the point made is a 
good one. 


An instructor at our institute alleged as a proof that the 
earth is solid clear through, the fact that a hard-boiled egg will 
spin while a raw egg will not. Does such an experiment prove 
that the earth is solid ? 


No; it merely proves that boiled eggs may be made to spin, 
and that an uncooked egg will not. Such a demonstration is an 
unpardonable piece of quackery. The earth behaves like a 
solid body. It would rotate on its axis, however, whether the 
interior were solid or fluid. 
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Do not over-emphasize. 


Tue net gain for private schools in 
years has been slight. 


twenty-two 


THERE cannot be too much expression, but there 
may be too much emphasis. 


Nearvy all the child-study specialists have been 
students of President G. Stanley Hall, or have been 
closely aftiliated with him. 


Ir will be Buffalo, with half railroad fare and Sep- 
tember extension to the ticket. It was absurd that 
any doubt could be raised in January. It may have 
been mere bluff on the part of the roads; if so, Presi- 
dent Dougherty did not bluff worth a cent. 


Tut increase in expense of the city school systems 
of the country is about twice as great as the increase 
in enrollment. The increase for teaching and super- 
vision in the city schools is about forty per cent. 
more than the increase in the enrollment. 


Tuk pupils of the United States leave school dur- 
ing the year to engage in labor, especially in large 
commercial and manufacturing centres and in rural 
districts, while in Germany and France such a thing 
is unknown, There they are required to attend 
school the entire term during school years, and this 
requirement is enforced. 


Tne Number or Scuoon Days.— Dr. Harris’ last 
report sets forth with much vigor the crusade which 
the holidays and the no-school signal makes upon the 
real school term. For instance, Philadelphia elaims 
to have a ten months’ school, but, as a matter of fact, 
the legal holidays, the Easter holidays, and the time 
lost in cold, rainy, and hot weather, and in days 
when some other excuse is found for no school, re- 
duces the actual days ef school work-to less than 
nine months, instead of ten, 


In the city of Somerville, Mass., one school year 


is supposed to consist of forty weeks, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there were six holidays, four stormy days, 
two days and one-half dropped out of the last week 
of the year, an extra day and one-half Thanksgiving 
week, one day for County Association, one day for a 
funeral, reducing the school year to less than thirty- 
seven weeks. 

These are only samples, leaving the inevitable con- 
clusion that nearly ten per cent. of the school year 


has no school. 


SENSIBLE PENNSYLVANIA. The Keystone state has 
done a wise thing, that should have been attended to 
mich earlier, but that every state should mat rialize 
in law now. ‘The law provides for the maintenance 
of parents by their children. ‘Te authority of the 
state is properly invoked to compel untilial children 
to care for their parents. The new law says that if 
any male child of full age, within the limits of this 
commonwealth, has neglected or hereafter, without 
reasonable cause, shall neglect to maintain his parents 
not able to work to maintain themselves, it shall be 
lawful for any alderman, justice of the peace, or mag- 
istrate of this commonwealth, upon information made 
before him under oath, or affirmation, by said parent, 
or parents, or by any other person or persons, to issue 
his warrant to any police officer or constable for the 
arrest of the person against whom the information 
shall be made as aforesaid, and bind him over with 
suflicient surety to appear at the next court of quar- 
ter sessions, there to answer the charge of not sup- 
porting his parent or parents, 


PEDAGOGICAL SPELLING. 


Spelling has been neglected of late. The old-time 
spelling-book was slighted, even to the point of abuse, 
some fifteen years ago. The result was very lively 
teaching of spelling to prove that the charges were 
groundless. The attack soon collapsed, and with the 
return of the erring critic to the fold of the spelling- 
book, all oceasion for the vigorous teaching of spelling 
ceased, and the neglect was more serious than the 
attack ! 

Miss Agnes Stowell of Weston, Oregon, has revived 
the interest in spelling by producing a “ Pedagogical 
Spelling Blank,” founded upon the principle that the 
child ought never to see his misspelled word. When 
the blank is returned to him with nineteen words 
correctly spelled, and one incorrect with an X against 
it, he sees that incorrect word, and no one of the 
nineteen correct words. To obviate this, Miss Stowell 
has made a blank from which the teacher tears off, 
by means of perforation, the entire list of words at 
each lesson, and keeps them, with the pupil’s name, 
while the words misspelled she writes’ correct/y on the 
stub, which remains in the book. 

This is a good idea, well applied, Oregon has made 
a positive contribution to practical pedagogies. 


VOLUME OF 1895, 

Secretary Irwin Shepard has beaten his own ree- 
ord and mailed the 1,100 page Volume of Addresses 
and Proceedings of the Denver meeting in January, 
Phis volume is made of special value, since it con- 
tains the names, addresses, ete., of the active mem- 
bers of the N. E. A. Mr. Shepard deserves high 
praise for the promptness with which he has brought 
this massive volume through the press, and the admi- 
rable way in which it has come forth. It contains ab- 
stracts of the addresses at Atlanta, and has a minute 
and invaluable index, 


The most unsatisfactory phase of this report, as is 
always the case, is in the reports of the discussions 
which are assigned promiscuously, Many of them are 
excellent, some meagre. It seems to be the only way 
to get any reports, and often these are really of greatest 
value, It wasfspecially true offsome of the meetings 


at Denver. 
be read, almost never be looked through, but it is in 


valuable as a work of reference, indispensable to every 
educational library. Though far from being the most 
valuable in the series, as a whole, it yet contains some 


rare gems. 


THE HARVARD CATALOGUE. 


The Harvard University catalogue for 1895 - 1896 
presents very few new features either in the way of 
general statements or of the minor details. The most 
significant fact, perhaps, has already been noticed in 
the Journar, — the arrangement by which Professor 
Ladd of Yale supplies in some degree the place of 
Professor Palmer, whois away on his sabbatical leave 
of absence. In general, there is a noticeable tendency 
towards filling in gaps in the various departments of 
instruction, as is shown by the new courses in ancient 
history, in mineralogy, in architecture, and in military 
science. The required work in English shows the in- 
fluence of the constant pressure upon the instructors. 
Hereafter, essays written for courses other than those 
especially devoted to English composition will be 
accepted in the latter department. By this means 
students will be enabled to “kill two birds with one 
stone,” — or as the faculty would, perhaps, prefer to 
state it, they will have the opportunity of putting 
twice as much time upon the written work, and slov- 
enly English will no longer be admissible in any 
branch of study. The rapidly growing interest in 
public speaking is clearly proven by the introduction 
of additional instruction in debating, open to juniors 
as well as seniors. This new course will also, in 
some measure, relieve the pressure upon the required 
work in argumentation. 

The statistics of students are, as usual, one of the 
most interesting features of the catalogue. Within 
the decade from ’85 to ’95, Harvard has more than 


‘doubled the number of students enrolled in the uni- 


versity, has nearly doubled the number of teachers, 
and has increased its resources by two-thirds. No 
better justification could be had for the statement of 
one officer of the university, that, “We seem tobe fur- 
nishing something that the community wants.” ‘The 
number of students in the various departments of the 
university, according to the catalogue, is exactly 
5,600, a gain of some three hundred over the preced- 
ing year. This increase is below that for the years 
1891 -’93, but as it is almost double the increase for 
1894 —’95, it can hardly be considered as quite a nor- 
inal rate of increase. To the number of students must, 
however, be added the 356 teachers, the 575 students 
in the summer schools, and the 345 students at Rad- 
cliffe College, in order to secure the total of forty-nine 
hundred persons who represent the “university in- 
fluence.” The really epcouraging part of all this can 
only be understood by those who are close enough to 
the university to realize that the growth has been, in 
the truest sense, concurrent with a decided raising of 
the standard of instruction and of requirements in 
every department. The scientific school is no longer 
a pleasant resort for specials, the college grading and 
the regulations governing the -A. B. degree have been 
visibly raised, while the watch over the delinquent 
and lazy pupils has become more and more searching 
and effective. The law and medical schools require 
more of candidates for admission and for graduation 
than ever before. At Radeliffe there are no longer 
“specials” who take only a single course of study. 
As a means of decreasing the pressure upon accommo- 
dations, in every line, the policy of increased demands 
and more strict enforcement of requirements has been 
an evident failure. 

From whatever point of view one considers Harvard 
University, there can be but one feeling, which has 
been most delightfully expressed by Professor Hart, 
in speaking of the athletic relations of the university : 
“Yale College is a strong rival of Harvard College ; 
but as‘universities, Columbia and Pennsylvania and 
Michigan are Harvard’s closest rivals. As the eldest 
of the family, Harvard claims sisterhood with all, but 
admits prior sister-ship with none,” 


There is so much of it that it will never 
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THE SHADES OF HORACE MANN. 


How long, O Lord, how long must we endure the 
misrepresentation of Horace Mann! Fifty years ago 
Horace Mann had a controversy with thirty-one Bos- 
ton masters. The discussion was the most memorable 
in the educational history of America. In brilliancy 
of argument, in technical facts, in practical sense, the 
masters had all the advantage in the first two rounds ; 
but in progressive spirit, in depth of conviction, Mr. 
Mann had the advantage from the start, and at the 
close he had the advantage in argument. But Mr. 
Mann retired from the field of educational reform 
soon after, entered political life, was unfortunate in 
lis afliliations, was retired from politics, left the 
state and the East, and accepted the presidency of An- 
tioch College, Ohio, where he died after a brief career. 

The Boston masters remained at their post, accepted 
the situation, availed themselves of the good things 
in the new regime, and taught the children, who have 
made as suecessful men in business and professional 
life as are to be found in the country. Four of the 
seven of the supervisory force and more than half of 
the grammar school men of Boston are graduates of 
the state normal school, that was the outgrowth of 
Mr. Mann’s campaign. Mr. Mann’s ideas were classi- 
tied, simplified, and every way benefited by the win- 
nowing he gave them during that discussion with the 
Boston masters. He was courageous to the verge of 
heroism; he was self-sacrificing and willing to learn 
from his opponents. If he had begun that contro- 
versy with the wisdom with which he closed it, and if 
they had begun it with the spirit with which they 
closed it, there would have been no coutroversy. 

But for twenty years, since the exact conditions 
have been forgotten or unknown by people as a whole, 
about ninety-five faddists have launched nonsense on 
the educational world, and when they have seen their 
pet scheme go out of sight forever, have shouted in 
self-complacency: “I am a second Horace Mann, 
sacrificed to the conservatism of the Boston masters.” 
Oh, the conceit of the little fellows who have labeled 
themselves “ Horace Mann” in the past twenty years ! 
There was never but one Horace Mann, and when 
there is another, he will be large enough to have a 
name all his own. 

Last April Professor Miinsterberg of Harvard made 
one of the most brilliant speeches ever delivered 
before the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club. There 
was a deal of good sense in it, and he was applauded 
to the echo. At once, a lot of fellows who were not 
present began to say: “The same old crowd,” whose 
conservatism opposed Horace Mann. Now, don’t 
worry about that cheering. It was perfectly harm- 
less. The applause was appreciative of the brilliancy 
and sensible hits of Professor Miinsterberg. The 
same men had cheered Stanley Hall almost as rap- 
turously two months before. There are, in the 150 
inen who cheered on both occasions, those who had 
little sympathy with the extreme positions of Stanley 
Hall on the one occasion, and those equally out of 
sympathy with Professor Miinsterberg’s extreme atti- 
tude on the other. Those 150 men invite all kinds of 
theorists before them They especially seek men 
who think along different educational lines from 
They never look for men who will tell 
They are as clubba- 


themselves. 
them what they know or believe. 
ble a set of men as can be found in Boston, and they 
give a royal welcome to any man who says anything 
that he intensely believes, in a vivacious, brilliant 
manner. Horace Mann has never been before this 
club, and the men who opposed him, never sit about 
that board. 
America than those who cheer with equal ardor 
President Hall, Dr. Harris, and Professor Miinster- 
berg. In the name of all that is good, let us * have a 
rest” from the fellows who label themselves “ Horace 
Mann.” 


There are no more open-minded men in 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
Tue avidity with which the new bonds were taken 
fully justifies the experiment of offering them to 
direct subscription by the people, rather than negoti- 


ating them through that the 
entire loan was subscribed for more than five times 
over is hardly more significant than the total number 
of the bids, which ran over 4,600. The average price 
was about 111, at which rate the bonds will yield the 
purchasers a little less than three and one-half per 
cent. interest. Bonds identical with these, except 
that they had a year longer to run and were to that 
extent more desirable, were sold to the Morgan syn- 
dicate a year ago at about 104 1-2. As compared 
with that transaction, the government saves $6,500,- 
000. That, however, is not the chief gain. The dem- 
onstration of the government’s ability to borrow at a 
more favorable rate and the readiness of the Ameri- 
can people to lend it whatever money it needs oper- 
ates as a tonic to the government credit, and will go 
far to allay foreign distrust of American securities in 
general. As the payments for the bonds are to be 
distributed over a period of four months, it is proba- 
ble that no serious consequences will follow through 


a contraction of the circulating medium, 
* * * 


APPARENTLY, the United States senate is not only 
in favor of free silver, but cannot vote in favor of it 
too often. It has voted, by a majority of seven, 
to pass a free coinage bill as a substitute for the 
house bond bill; and this action was hardly taken be- 
fore its committee of finance reported the same bill 
as a substitute also for the house emergency tariff 
bill. The entire senate went on record on the free 
silver substitute for the bond bill, either in the vote 
or in the announced pairs. One seat from Delaware 
was vacant, but the Utah senators were present, hav- 
ing hurried to Washington in order not to miss the 
vote. Of the eighty-nine senators, forty-eight, includ- 
ing pairs, were recorded in favor of the bill and forty- 
one against it. The Republicans cast eighteen votes 
for the bill, and twenty-six against it; the Demo- 
crats, twenty-four votes for it, and fifteen against it; 
the six Populist senators all voted in the affirmative. 
The states voting for silver, adding half the votes of 
those whose senators were divided, represent 199 
votes in the Electoral College. The states voting 
against free silver, reckoning in the same way, repre- 


sent 248 votes. : 
* * 


Any one who remembers —and it is not very long 
ago—the distrust with which the Salvation Army 
was regarded, and the criticisms directed against its 
methods when it began its work in this country, must 
be amazed at the interest which has been excited by 
the recall of Commander Ballington Booth and his 
wife from America. The meeting called last week in 
New York to protest against the withdrawal of these 
two leaders was attended by Mayor Strong, Bishop 
Andrews, William E. Dodge, Dr. John Hall, and a 
score of prominent ministers, including a Jewish 
rabbi. The mayor and the Hon. Chauncey Depew 
were among the speakers who voiced the general 
feeling of regret at the action of the central authori- 
ties and joined in a request that it might be recon- 
sidered. he fact is that the simple sincerity with 
which the army does its work and the readiness which 
its members show to face any hardships or perils in 
doing their duty in the slums has won the respect 
even of the most conservative. It is noisy, to be 
sure, and not infrequently it seems irreverent, but it 
takes people out of the slough and puts their feet on 
solid ground, which seems more important than mere 
questions of taste. No two persons have done more 
than Ballington Booth and his wife to cause Ameri- 
cans to look with favor upon the army, in spite of the 
racket of its tambourines. Possibly the shrewd old 
general thinks that their good qualities can be wisely 
employed in winning respect for the army in some 


other country. 
* ¥ * 


Ir would almost seem that we were approaching a 
political millennium, if we were to consider only the 
action thus far taken in the national house of repre- 
sentatives on contested seats. The notices of cuntest 
were more thin usually numerous, so that the house 
appointed three committees, instead of one, to act 
upon them. It has usually been the case in the past 
that such questions have been decided according to 


the complexion of the_house,* Republicanf{contestants 
faring well in a Republican house and vice versa. 
Thus far the present house has decided five cases. 
In four of these the report of the committee was 
unanimous, the Republican majority joining with the 
Democrating minority in affirming the right of the 
Democratic sitting member to retain his seat. In the 
fifth case the Republican contestant was seated, but 
this settlement, also, was devoid of partisanship, for 
the Democrat who occupied the seat appeared before 
the committee and admitted that his opponent was 
rightfully elected. The name of this man deserves to 
be placed in some niche of fame. It was Lawrence 
McGann of the third Illinois district. 
* * * 

Lorp Sarissury has made a speech in .London 
which is generally interpreted as a cynical declara- 
tion that England will leave the Armenians to their 
fate. The British prime minister combats the idea 
that England has any peculiar responsibility in the 
matter, extenuates the failure of the sultan to carry 
out his programme of reforms, and urges the exercise 
of patience in judging of his conduct. The sultan im- 
mediately directed the Turkish ambassador in Lon- 
don to express his gratification to Lord Salisbury, so 
that the noble lord may feel that he has pleased at 
least one person. At Constantinople Sir Philip Cur- 
rie is given the cold shoulder, or was, until Lord 
Salisbury’s latest utterance. The Russian ambas- 
sador, on the other hand, is very much in evidence. 
Miss Barton and her party are on their way to Con- 
stantinople. ‘Tidings from Asia Minor are gloomy. 
There have been repeated massacres in the Orfah dis- 
trict, sanguinary reports come from Zeitoun, though 
at last accounts the Armenian mountaineers still held 
that stronghold, and there are ominous symptoms of 
fresh disturbances at Marash. Letters from Dr. 
Barnum at Harpoot and from other missionaries in 
the field confirm the worst reports of Turkish cruelty 
and furnish many hideous details. They show, 
moreover, that the massacres were without provoca- 
tion, and were perpetrated upon an unarmed people. 
The winter is one of unusual severity, and snow lies 
deep in the ravaged districts, which enhances the 
distress of the population. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


In 1770, there were nine colleges in the United States, now 
there are 451. 

Harvard University has nearly 1,000 new students in all 
departments this year. 

The illiteracy of this country in twenty years has decreased 
more than forty per cent. 

The illiteracy of our colored population in twenty years de- 
creased from eighty per cent. to fifty-seven per cent. 

Si. Nicholas recently offered prizes for the best corrections 
of a misspelled poem. More than 10,000 answers were received 
from all over the world. The committee reluctantly states that 
the penmanship of the English and Canadian children is better 
than that of the American. 


It is thirty years since Henry Bergh obtained from the legis- 
lature of the State of New York a law prohibiting all vivisec- 
tion, except what should be done under the control of a regu- 
larly chartered medical college. That was the first law against 
vivisection, a matter assuredly ‘‘ worthy of heralding far and 
wide.”” The English law is twenty years old. 

Here is a testimony from Rey. A. P. Doyle, the Paulist 
priest and general secretary of the Roman Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Union, as to the excellent results of Roosevelt’s work in 
closing the saloons in New York on Sunday: “‘ Mr. Roosevelt, 
in his fight to enforce the law, is sure to win. He is fighting 
for principles that are eternally true, and that cannot but tri- 
umph in the long run. Already in New York the good effect of 
his enforcement of the law can be seen on every hand. I will 
give you two instances: A large contractor told me that only a 
year ago he never did expect more than sixty per cent. of his 
men to turn up for work on Monday morning. 
at least ninety per cent. regularly report on Monday morning 
for work. Here is another: A pawnbroker said the other day 
that the profits derived from his business had fallen off from 
$4,000 to $6,000 since the Sunday-closing law went into effect. 
In more than one instance have women come to me and thanked 
God for the closed saloon on the Sabbath. In the poverty- 
stricken districts of New York there are this year great num- 
bers of children with clothes and shoes and going to school who 


Now, he says, 


last year had not such clothes and shoes that they could attend 
school, and stayed at home in consequence. If,” said Father 
Doyle with great earnestness, ** the women of New York could 


speak, they would canonize Roosevelt,” 
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THEN AND NOW. 

[This letter of Mr. Joshua H. Davis, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury superintendent of schools in Somerville, and a member of 
the legislature, and chairman of the committee on education, is 
of special interest by way of reminiscence. } 

Somervitie, Mass., January 16, 1896. 


I read with much interest the Journat or Epucation. It 
is a matter of surprise to me that so much valuable information 
and instruction can be collected each week. Teachers must 
find your publication exceedingly helpful in their work. How 
I should have prized it in my teaching days. Present and past 
facilities are in striking contrast. 

I taught my first school in 1836, the year before the state 
board of education was organized, and Horace Mann— a prince 
among educators —was appointed its secretary. At that time 
there was only one institution in the state designed especially 
for the preparation of teachers for their work, and only one 
publication of any note for the dissemination of information 
relating to educational subjects. There were no systematic 
courses of study, no conventions or associations for the inter- 
change of opinions or comparison of practice, and compara- 
tively few books from which teachers could gain information of 
practical value. In most towns and in many cities school archi- 
tecture was of a rude type, and great apathy pervaded com- 
munities in regard to the interests of education. 

Mr. Mann, by his indomitable energy and unconquerable 
enthusiasm, awakened an interest in behalf of education 
throughout the entire state never before realized, and in the 
twelve years of his continuance in office he completely revo- 
lutionized our public school system and securely established it 
upon its present basis. 

During the first year that Mr. Mann was secretary, he 
visited 800 schoolhouses in different parts of the state. After 
his investigations, he made the following statement: ‘* Not 
one-third of the public schoolhouses in Massachusetts would be 
considered tenantable by any decent family, out of the poor- 
house or in it. I have seen many schoolhouses in central dis- 
tricts of rich and populous towns where each seat connected 
with a desk consisted only of an upright post or pedestal, with- 
out side-arms or back-boards, and some of them so high that 
the feet of the children sought after the floor in vain.’’ 

The commodious and beautiful school buildings which now 
adorn every city and nearly every town in the commonwealth, 
and the excellent schools which occupy them, are in marked 
contrast with those which passed under the observation of the 
eminent secretary. 

After a careful examination of the schools in every county in 
the state, Mr. Mann made the following comments upon their 
condition: ‘ In this commonwealth there are about 3,000 public 
schools, in all of which the rudiments of knowledge are taught. 
These schools, at the present time, are so many distinct, inde- 
pendent communities, each being governed by its own habits, 
traditions, and local customs. There is no common superin- 
tending power over them; there is no bond of brotherhood or 
family between them. They are strangers and aliens to each 
other. As the system is now administered, if any improvement 
in principles or modes of teaching is discovered by talent or 
accident in one school, instead of being published to the world, 
it dies with the discoverer. No means exist for multiplying 
new truths, or even for preserving old ones.” 

Great changes have been effected during the last fifty years 
in all these respects. At the present time, state normal schools 
and various other institutions of learning, with courses of study 
having special reference to the preparation of teachers, abound. 
From these preparatory institutions hundreds of persons are 
annually graduated with qualifications of high order. 

By means of teachers’ institutes and conventions, numerous 
educational publications, lectures, essays, discussions, and 
works upon the science of education and the art of teaching, 
teachers become familiar with the theory and practice of the 
most eminent and successful educators in all leading nations. 
Many men of the highest order of ability in our own country 
and in other lands are devoted to the consideration of the great 
problems of education, and are laboring earnestly for the im- 
provement of methods of instruction and for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. 

Most heartily do I congratulate yon, my brother, that your 
years of service have fallen within this auspicious period. 

Yours very truly, 
Josuua H. Davis, 


DEAD AS CHELSEA. 


In justice to Boston’s much-maligned, compact, suburban city, 
it should be said that the expression, ‘‘dead as Chelsea,’’ has no 
reference to that city or its inhabitants, and never had. There 
is at Chelsea, England, a royal hospital to which the officers of 
the British army and navy are sent when wounded. Any seri- 
ous wound retired a man from the field to the hospital, and the 
seriousness of the wound was determined by whether or not he 
would be sent to Chelsea; ¢. ¢., he was not killed, but ‘* dead as 
Chelsea ” only. The expression was made classic by a soldier 
at the great battle of Fontenay in 1745, who, as his leg was 
shot off, and lie found he was not to die, exclaimed with an 
oath, ‘‘ Dead as Chelsea.”” Now “ let up” on Chelsea, Mass. 


—E. 0. Field, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HEADWATERS oF THE Mississippi. By Captain Wil- 
lard Glazier. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. Illustrated. 
527 pp. Beautifully bound. . 

For ae than 300 cones after Hernando de Sota discovered 
the Mississippi in 1541, the headwaters of this river were not 
known, but were speculated about with much ingenuity and 
ardor. The headwaters of the Nile have been the source of 
more curiosity and daring adventure, but nothing in this conti- 
nent, and probably nothing in any continent other than Africa, 
has equalled the pioneer enterprise of the great river of North 
America. Until 1805, no effort had been made to look for its 
headwaters. In that year the government sent out Lieutenant 
Pike to discover its source, but he failed so completely that 
not until 1820 was there a second effort, and then General Cass 
heroically entered the great north country, but found no solu- 
tion of the problem that was then attracting much attention. 
In 1823 Beltrami made a desperate but unsuccessful excur- 
sion into that region. ‘The humiliation of their failure re- 
strained others till 1832, when Schoolcraft found Lake Itasca, 
and thought he had found the source of the Mississippi. For 
fifty years the world was content to believe that Schoolcraft had 
settled the question. In 1881, Mr. Glazier organized an expe- 
dition to search for some body of water that emptied into Lake 
Itasca, for in all the years there had been much skepticism re- 
garding the correctness of Schoolcraft’s assertion. Mr. Glaz- 
ier’s party discovered a lake of 255 acres, with a shore of six 
miles, and an average depth of forty-five feet, located above, 
but south of Itasca, and for fifteen years this lake has been 
accepted as the true headwaters of the father of waters. This 
book is fascinating, as are all stories of explorations, with bio- 
graphical sketches of all the men who have sought the head- 
waters in the past ninety years. This is good geography, good 
history, good biography, good adventure, and in all respects, 
good reading. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 
There are more than seventy-five full-page pictures, which add 
materially to the interest and value of the book. The little 
lake is appropriately named Lake Glazier. 


Murcue’s Scrence Reapers (six numbers). By Vin- 
T. Murché. New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth. No. I., 
127 pp., 25 cents; No. II, 128-pp., 25 cents; No. III., 176 
pp., 40 cents; No. 1V., 216 pp., 40 cents; No. V., 238 pp., 
50 cents; No. VI.. 255 pp., 50 cents. 

These books are beautiful, reliable, and made en profes- 
sional lines. They furnish the information that is most useful, 
graded skillfully, written admirably. We know full well that 
such books must be seen to be appreciated, and yet we may be 
able to give some idea of their scope by mentioning some of 
the leading topics in each reader: I., the cat, seven illustra- 
tions; the dog, eight illustrations; clay, three illustrations ; 
cousins of the cat, — wolves, foxes; putty, gutta-percha, salt, 
sheep, pigs, sugar, coal, plants, roots, stems, and leaves. 
IL., the sponge, filters, starch, soap, corn, wheat, rice, iron, 
cows, milk, butter, cheese, horse, the rabbit, copper, lead, the 
monkey, tin, zine, the mole, silver, and gold. This will illus- 
trate the variety of articles. The third book deals more defi- 
nitely with physics, more elaborately with animals and plants. 
The fourth book reaches a much higher range of work, and 
while it keeps to the same general line of the subject, treats 
them from a much more scientific standpoint. The fifth and 
sixth reach still higher, and are very largely industrial in char- 
acter. In style, material, in method, these books are admira- 
ble. The only criticism—and we are not really certain that 
this is legitimate —would be that there is not more variety in 
the style of subjects in the different books, the advance from 
grade to grade being more in the matter of presentation than 
in subjects. 
Moprern TempLe AND TeMpLArs. A Sketch 

of the Life and Works of Russell H. Conwell. By Robert J. 

Burdette. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 385 pp. 

We have biographies and biographies. The first class of this 
kind of books are often commonplace, both as to matter and 
treatment, and are of interest only to personal friends. The 
second class sketch the lives of men and women of distinction 
and real merit, and are written by skillful hands. These are of 


interest to the entire reading public. The book under review 
beldngs to the second class here described. Russell H. Conwell, 
the subject of this sketch, is a man of distinguished ability, and 
has led a varied and successful life, full of thrilling incidents, 
His biographer has recorded the history of his career, and por- 
trayed his characteristics and success as a@ boy, student, soldier, 
and officer in the War of the Rebellion, lawyer, lecturer, and 
clergyman, in a graphic and pleasing style. He had a noble 
purpose in life; gained unbounded popularity ; had a wonderfu| 
organizing ability, and never failed in anything he undertook. 
As a clergyman, he raised from the dead a church in Lexington, 
Mass., built them a house of worship and filled it with interested 
hearers. From there he was called to Grace Baptist church in 
Philadelphia, which was then comparatively small and poor. 
In twenty-four years (1870-1894) his church had grown to a 
membership of five hundred, his congregation numbered thou- 
sands, worshiping in a spacious temple which they had built. 4 
college with its academies scattered through the city, and the 
Samaritan hospital had been established, under the pastor's 
guiding hand, all owned by the church and valued at $500,000. 
This is a record never excelled and seldom equalled by any 
pastor in the nation. Such a life is an example and an inspira- 
tion. The book will be read with great interest and profit. 


Wasuineton; or, THe RevotutTion. By Ethan 
Allen. Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely. Illustrated. Paper. 
212 pp. 
This 1s a clever piece of work, presenting in popular drama 

the historic events of the war for American independence. 

There are two parts,— the first, from the Boston massacre to the 

surrender of Burgoyne; the second, from Valley Forge to 

the inauguration of Washington. It is surprising how interesting 
the ordinary facts become when put in such an unordinary way. 


Curis AND THE WoNnpDERFUL LAmp. 
Stearns. New York: The Century Company. 
by Reginald Birch and E. B. Bensell. 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 

The days of fairy lore are not yet wholly past, and it is a safe 
prediction that few persons, young or old, will read of the trying 
experiences of Chris while attempting to adapt Aladdin’s lamp 
to modern conditions, without a growing interest to the close. 
Amidst all the fun of the various situations, a wholesome les- 
son is taught of ‘‘no royal road to knowledge,” and, we might 
add, to success. Honest, persevering effort, and not magic, 
are the ‘‘ open sesames”’ of the nineteenth century. 


New Epucation THE Cuurcn. No. 1. Tue 
Biste as Lirerature. By W. Fiddian Moulton. 

THe Gotpen 1x Business. By Charles F. 
Dole. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. Paper. Red and 
black edition. About 60 pp. each. Price, 15 cents. 
Professor Moulton is probably the most charming lecturer 

that any university places upon the popular platform to-day, and 

the highest praise to be given him is that he writes as he speaks. 

Charles F. Dole has presented a really great and popular work 

on sociology and political economy in this unpretentious treat- 

ment. The book is provided with marginal notes for ready 
reference and with questions for the student. 


‘By Albert 
Illustrated 
253 pp. 


ScHEFFEL’s TROMPETER VON SAKKINGEN. With 
notes and introduction by Mary A. Frost, Smith College. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘*Since Goethe’s ‘Hermann and Dorothea,’” says Miss Frost, 
‘*no long German poem has appeared which so thoroughly 
expresses the German heart as ‘ Der Trompeter von Sakkingen.’ 
In 1891 the poem had reached its 190th edition,—a rate of 
more than five editions a year since its first publication. It is 
a simple, vivid picture of German life in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Not only has the poet added the charm of literature to 2 
most fascinating period of Teutonic civilization, but he has lent 
the power of personal experience to his romance. As astudent, 
he depicts life in the middle ages with truth and vividness; as a 
man, he portrays, with equal truth and vividness, individual 
experience common to all ages, in frankly recording what he 
himself had felt, was feeling, at twenty-seven, when he wrote 
the ‘Trompeter.’ For the poem is a ‘general confession 


The Best American Text-Book in Botany, 


As well as the only purely laboratory Botany published in America, is that 
made by Professor SpaLpING of the University of Michigan. It is fully in 
accord with recent movements in scienti‘c instruction, and is an exemplifi- 
cation of the fact that “laboratory work should be the chief feature of the 


years work in botany for secondary schools. 


No books should be put into 


the hands of the pupil except such as are to be used as laboratory guides 


or as books of reference.” 


(From the Report of the Committee of Ten.) 


SPALDING'S BOTANY is endorsed by such authorities as Professors 
Bessey of the University of Nebraska, Halstead of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural College, Kelsey of Oberlin College, Barnes of the University; of 
Wisconsin, Cole of the University of Chicago, Macmillan of the University 
of Minnesota, Osborn of Hamline University, Conn of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Ct., ete. etc, and by all the leading secondary teachers of the biological 
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HOW THE REPUBLIC IS GOVERNED. 


By NOAH BROOKS. 

In the 169 pages this little book descri 
e overestimated, supplying, as it does, a thorough training in t inci 

citizen, and a sure foundation for intelligent 


II. Government of the United States. 


IV. The Executi 
Court of the United States, Circuit Courts of Appeals, Circuit 


CONTENTS: — The Federal Constitution. 
visions Relating to Congress, Legislative Methods. 


VII. Naturalization. VIII. Presidential Electors. 


son. XI. Tariffs and Custom Houses. XII. The Indians. XIII T! i 
Pensions. XVII. The Right of Suffrage, Declaration of Independence, Text of ih 


16mo. Cloth. 


169 pages. 


75 cents, net. 


bes every department of the United States Government. ‘The value of it as a text-book for schools cannot 
rnment, often neglected or lost sight of entirely. 


It is a book for the American 


III. Of the Congress : The Senate, The House of Representatives, General Pro- 
Breeds ag oe. of the Executive Department. V. The Judiciary : Supreme 
- ts, I t Ce eneral Provisions Relating to Courts, Courts of Claims. VI. National and State Rights. 
IX. The Territories: District of Columbia, Alaska, The Indian Territory, Acquisitions of United States Territory. X. as. 
XI\ A Sub-Treasuries, Mints, Assay Offices. XV. Patents and Copyrights. XVI. 
Constitution, Index to the Constitution, General Index. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


No more appropriate book for school reading than this could be imagi j i 
ned. Th 
language, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Prescott, Hawthorne, Bancroft, Whittier Land Ps 
reference to that side of their works and personalities which most nearly appeals to children. 


Children’s Stories in English Literature. 
SHAKESPEARE—SHAKESPEARE TO TENNYSON. 12mo, each $1.25. 


Children’s Stories of the Great Scientists. 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. ti2mo. 
CONTENTS:—I. The Mind and Its Activities. 


and Touch. VII. Hearing and Sight. 


With portraits. 


Primer of Psychology. 


224 pages. $1.00, net. 


' II. Consciousness and Attention. 
III. Sensations. IV. Feeling. V. Mental Images and Ideas. 
VIII. Memory and Imagination. IX. 


iz2mo. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Two volumes: TAa.igsin To|Children’s Stories of American Progress. 
Children’s Stories in American: History, 


12mo, $1.25. 


VI. Smell, Taste, 


Contemporary Science Series.. 
Professor in the University of Chicago. 


This book should be in the hands of every teacher. 


$1.25. 


Elliot, the trans!ator of the Bible into the Indian 


Lowell, and Parkman are considered and treated with constant 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


r2mo, $1.25. 


12mo, $1.25 


The Growth of the Brain. 


By HENRY HERBERT DONALDSON, 
12mo. $1.25. 


No treatise thus far has 


Thought and Language. X Reasoning and Knowledge. XI. Emotions, Senti-|4pproached it in the practical usefulness of the information regarding the physio- 


ments, and Desires. XII. Will and Character. XIII. Temperament and Develop- 


Herbart 


By CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph. D. 


ment. 


OTHER 
Froebel and Education Through Self-Activity. 


By H. COURTHOPE BOWEN. 12mo0, $1.00, net. 


Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools. 
By ANDREW F. WEsT. 12mo, $1.00, net. 


THE SET, 6 VOLUMES, 86.25, POSTPAID. 


nd The 


logical aspects of education. 


Herbartians. 
$1.00, net. 


(‘* The Great Educators.’’) 


VOLUMES OF “THE GREAT EDUCATORS”: 


Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals. 
By THOMAS Davidson. 12mo, $1.00, net. 


Loyola and the Educational System of the Jesuits. 
12mo, $1.00, net. 


Abelard and the Origin and Early History of 


Universities. 
By JULES GABRIEL COMPAYRE, 12mo, $1.25, net. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBN ER’S Sons beg to announce that by arrangement with Messrs. Blackie & Son, Publishers, London, they have now ready andare prepared to furnish the following plays of the 
JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE.— A Midsummer Night’s Dream. With Introduction, Notes, etc. Edited by W.F. BAuGustT. 96 pp. Price, 25 cents, net. The Merchant of Venice. 
With Introduction, Notes, etc. Edited by GEORGE H. ELY. 112 pp. Price, 25 cents, net. 
The Junior School Shakespeare is an attempt to provide an edition of the best plays which will meet the need of the youngest students of the dramatists. Its characteristics may be stated thus: The Tert has 
in every case been prepared with great care. In the /ntroduction the origin and date of the play and other such externalia have been given, while the literary qualities of the play, and its characters have been dis- 


cussed in simple and familiar language. The Notes explain briefly and clearly all unfamiliar words and allusions. 
Write for our new Illustrated List of Books for School Libraries, and for our Descriptive Text-Book Catalogue. 


the notes bearing on them. 


A Classified Index gathers up and tabulates the notabilia of the play and supplies full references to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153--157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


of Scheffel’s former life, of his experiences, his feelings, his 
sufferings, and his hopes.’”’ Again, ‘‘ both Heine and Scheffel 
belong to the so-called new romantic school that marked the 
turning of the century. In youth, both men had chafed under 
the dead weight of the same distasteful profession,—the legal. 
The impress of early bitter struggles is on the works of both, 
the more markedly in Heine’s case, as his was the more intense 
nature. Heine was more the lyric poet. Scheffel felt a stronger 
attraction to history. He was not satisfied until he had em- 
bodied every feeling in a historical picture. Scheffel owes the 
place which he holds in the hearts of his countrymen to his 
deep, true loyalty to all thatis German. Deep in his heart is 
the suffering, longing, and hope of his time and his people.” 

The text of this edition is given in the modern spelling. The 
introduction contains just the matter the student needs to 
acquire an interest in his author, while the notes elucidate and 
enrich the more obscure passages inthe verse. The illustra- 
tions are a pleasant feature of the poem, and must add to the 
charm of the reader. ‘In every respect, the volume shows the 
good taste and judgment of the house that issues so many 
excellent and standard works. 


Myrus anp Morner Puays. By Sara E. Wiltse. 
Springfield: Milton Bradley Company; Boston: J. L. Ham- 
mett. Cloth (74x94). Price, $1.00. 

Miss Wiltse is without a peer in knowledge of children’s 
tastes and needs, in skill in adapting thought and expression to 
their interest, in appreciation of the artistic effect of illustration 
for little people. She has never done a better bit of work, 
which is saying that better work has not been done, than in 
‘*‘ Myths and Mother Plays,” a charming combination of child 
talk about bright themes, with beautiful pictures. It is the 
holiday book of the season for little people. Its pictures are 
so dainty that we would we had the pen that could describe 
them. Its myths are as clean as they are “ lovely,” every con- 
ceivable objectionable word having been eliminated without 
reducing the beauty, spirit, or life in the least. If every little 
child in America could have these stories read to him, could 
study out these twenty-four full-page drawings, it would go far 
toward making good literature early attractive, good thinking 
easy, good living natural. It is a luxury to record the advent 
of such a book. 


Tue ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. Heath’s English Clas- 
sics Series. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 40 cents a 
volume. 

The universities have very generally asked for an edition of 
the masterpieces of the great master in English literature which 
should present the plays with such notes as should inspire and 
help to a literary study, rather than to textual criticism. ‘* Ham- 
let” and ** Macbeth” are edited by E. K. Chambers of Oxford ¢ 
‘Julius Cesar” and ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” by Arthur D. Innis of 
Oxford; ‘* Richard II.,”” by C. H. Herford of Cambridge, and 
‘ As You Like It,” by J. C. Smith of Oxford. 

No one editor has treated all the plays, but each has made a 
scholarly and inspiring presentation of the spirit and power of 
his favorite. Each volume has a glossary and essay upon 
metre and an index, while the appendix is filled with matter so 


original in plan, and yet so exhaustive in scope and detail, as to 

leave nothing to be desired: for illustration, in the appendix to 

‘* Macbeth” are 700 words of biography on Simon Forman, 

1,000 words on the editions of 1673 and 1674, 7,000 on the his- 

torical authority for this play, 500 on the witchcraft of his day, 

800 on the witch scene, and 1,500 on the porter scene. Thus, 

every volume is a treatise, as well as an annotated play. 

AND THE ConpiTIONS oF SuRvivaL. Popular 
Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
om Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 450 pp. Price, 

2.00. 

The lectures contained in this volume are by Dr. Lewis G. 
James on ‘* Cosmic Evolution as Related to Ethics”; A. Emer- 
son Palmer, ‘* Social Energy”; Robert G. Eccles, ‘* The At- 
mosphere and Life”; Rossiter W. Raymond, ‘‘ Water”; W. O. 
Atwater, ‘‘ Food”; Edward D. Cope, ‘‘ The Origin of Struc- 
tural Variations”; Martin L. Holbrook, ‘‘ Locomotion and Its 
Relation to Survival”; David Allyn Gorton, ‘* Labor as a Fac- 
tor in Evolution”; Lizzie Cheney-Ward, ‘‘ Protective Cover- 
ing”; Z. Sidney Sampson, ‘‘ Shelter, as Related to the Evolu- 
tion of Life”; John White Chadwick, ‘‘ Habit”; John C. 
Kimball, ‘‘ From Natural to Christian Selection” ; James Avery 
Skilton, ‘‘Sanitation”; Edward B. Powell, ‘‘ Religion as a 
Factor in Social Evolution.” 

TERENCE Puormio. In the Students’ Series of Latin 
Classics. Notes and introduction by Herbert Charles Elmer 
of Cornell. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 231 pp. 
Price, $1.00, 

It is a surprise that this is the first fully annotated edition in 
English of this best of the plays of Terence. This series main- 
tains the high standard early given by its editor-in-chief, Pro- 
fessor E. M. Pease of Stanford University. 

Potiticat Economy ror Hicu AND ACADE- 
migs.” By Robert Ellis Thompson. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 108 pp. 

The author is the principal of the Central high school, Phila- 
delphia, where he teaches the subject as he has previously 
taught it in the Ogontz and in the University of Pennsylvania. 
He states his constant aim to be, ‘‘ Clearness and conciseness 
without coming down to twaddle and commonplace.’’ It is an 
eminently fair treatment of the various problems which thrust 
themselves upon the student of economical conditions. In the 
consideration of free trade and protection, he has probably 
stated both sides as honestly and fairly as they have been pre- 
sented. The book makes a vigorous statement of both sides 
of all questions, although the author is clearly very much of 
an American. 

SrupIEs IN THE ScreNcE OF DRAWING IN ART. By 
Aimee Osborne Moore. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 130 pp. 
Miss Moore is an artist, a teacher, and a genius. Her appre- 

ciation of artis second only to her sympathy with the student 

and patience with the early efforts of the learner. A young 

English woman of culture, she came to America for special 

educational service in connection with the World’s fair at 


Chicago, became interested in our institutions and spirit, and 
made friends among artists and educators so pleasantly, that she 
has been here quite a portion of each year, until she has settled 
down in New York, where she will devote herself to art and 
instruction in her art. This work is a glimpse of the philoso- 
phy of drawing, which she makes so charming and so simple, 
that it is brought within the understanding of every intelligent 
reader. The professional artist will respect, the drawing 
teacher admire, the student enjoy, every phase of it. 

Miss Moore has treated the science of drawing, the theory 
of the transparent plane, the principles of study, the eye and 
the sight, optical illusions, the axial principle, the philograph, 
perspective, photography, material aids, stages of work, still 
life, regular and irregular forms. groups, light and shade, 
values, landscape, organic form, the head portrait, and the 
cast. There is nothing in print that attempts this work so com- 
prehensively, scientifically, artistically, and, at the same time, 
so simply. 


HovuGuron, Mirruin, & Co., Boston, issue as No. 
88 of their ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series ” Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s ‘*Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” This old story is bound in 
cloth, is in fine type, on good paper, and sells for the low price 
of 60 cents. 


Proressor Hart of Harvard has given in No. 23 
of the ‘‘American History Leaflets” (New York, A. Lovell & 
Co.) the important parts of the decisions rendered by the 
supreme court in the Dred Scott case of 1857. For the stu- 
dent of the political history leading up to our civil war, it 
would be hard to find any single document more fraught with 
serious and important consequences than this decision, which 
many have discussed, and comparatively few have read with 
care. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. By James Sully. Price, $2,50. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

LIFE, AND LETTERS, AND WokKS OF LOUIS AGASSIZ. By Jules 
Marcou. Price, $4.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

A LADY AND HER LeTTeRS. By Katherine E. Conway. Boston: 
Pilot Publishing Company. 

LE PREMIER LIVRE DE FRANCAIS. By Louise S. Hotchkiss. Price, 
40 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

FoR PLAIN WOMEN ONLY. By George Fleming. Price, $1.25. New 
York: The Merriam Company. 

.THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. By William Hickling Prescott.—— 
LEGENDS OF GERMAN HEROES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Professor 
Johannes Schrammen.——LE CHANT DU CYGNE. By Georges Ohnet. 
Edited by Arthur Solial. New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

THE SPINNING BEE: AN OPERETTA. Words and music by Hermann 
Kipper. ANGELIC CuorRps. Compiled by J. Fischer. New York: 
J. Fischer & Brother. 

STATESMEN THREE. By Archie C. Fisk. Price, 25 cents. New 
York: The Statesman Publishing Company. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit Io! 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 


erville, Me., 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 15: Union County Teachers’ Association, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Feb. 18-20: Department of Superintendence 
National Educational Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Feb. 22: Connecticut Classical and 
School Teachers’ Association. 

Feb. 28-29: New York State Art Teachers’ 
Association, New York City. 

Mar. 10: Harvard Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

March 26-28: Southeastern Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

April 1-3: North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fremont, Neb. 


High 


(Yor additional Ed. Intelligence see Page 113.) 
ALABAMA. 

The state expends $1.81 per enrolled pupil 
for teachers’ salaries. 

Rev. Henry Swift Deforest, D. D., president 
of Talladega College, died recently at the age 
of sixty-two. He was a graduate of Yale, and 
had taught in Wisconsin and New York City. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Monterey county, under Superintendent 
Wood’s eight years’ administration, has erected 
sixty-three new schoolhouses, costing $136,000. 

This month Los Angeles has opened 120 new 
classrooms, and has placed upon the walls of 
the public school buildings a mile and a quarter 
of slate blackboard. 


FLORIDA. 
The state pays $4.65 per enrolled pupil for 
teachers’ salaries, but she has but three and 
one-fourth months average school term. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peoria. 
Through the wise and persistent efforts of 
Superintendent P. R. Walker of Rockford, and 
his associates on the committee on normal 
schools, appointed three years ago, two new 
normal schools were established and are now 


underway. No action of the late State Teach- 
ers’ Association was more heartily approved 
than the adoption of a resolution of thanks for 
this valuable service. One of the most satis- 
factory lectures ever given before this associa- 
tion was that delivered this year by Professor 
Edward R. Shaw of the University of New 
York, on ‘*‘ Motor Energy and the Employment 
of Motor Activities in Teaching.” 

Here is a request or series of requests that 
came from one Chicago principal to the board 
of education on the evening that they were 
‘‘ fighting ”’ to save themselves from the salary 
cut. He asked for halls tinted in terra-cotta, 
schoolrooms tinted in pale yellow, picture rails, 
mantels, glass panels, niches everywhere pos- 
sible, bow windows, variety in size of window- 
panes, stained glass windows, two sizes of desks 
in each room, way of heating art rooms so that 
plants might be kept all winter, grill work, bells 
and speaking tubes, handsome arches to con- 
nect rooms, window boxes for flowers, outside ; 
window brackets, inside, for plants; painting 
outside of buildings, Milwaukee brick color, 
lined with green; red window sashes, and green 
window boxes, marble mantels in offices, rooms 
for persons suddenly taken ill, with couches and 
water; curtains for room and _ hall windows, 
lawn fences, brass doorknobs, telephone com- 
munication with each floor principal’s 
office, boxes for overshoes, lunches, etc. 


IOWA. 


Mr. F. T. Oldt, late superintendent of 
schools at Freeport, Ill., and formerly for 
many years at Lanark, IIl., is the first superin- 
tendent of the Dubuque schools. Mr. Oldt is 
well known and highly commended by the edu- 
cators throughout the state of Illinois, and is 
heartily welcomed to his new position by all in- 
terested 1n Iowa schools. 

The farmer’s institutes are wonderful in the 
eyes of the people. Their success is ‘‘im- 
mense.” ‘They educate in a high degree. 

In Sioux City pupils are allowed to enter 
school for the first two weeks of each term, 
but not at any other time. 


KANSAS. 

Twenty-one sophomores of the Ottawa Uni- 
versity were expelled on January 29 for giving 
a banquet to the women of the class, which 
lasted till after 10.30 p.m. The women of the 
class and two of the men signed a declaration 
of regret, and all went well with them. The 
twenty-one young men who refused were ex- 
pelled. 


| 


MINNESOTA. 

The principals of the state normal schools 
have been holding an earnest conference regard- 
ing the highest interests of professional educa- 
cation in the state. 

The State Teachers’ Association has encour- 
aged the formation of a Child Study Associa- 
tion, with the following officers: President, S. 
S. Parr, St. Cloud; vice-presidents, Professor 
Koehler, Mankato; Dr. Henry S. Baker, St. 
Paul; Dr. Harlow Gale, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary and treasurer, L. H. Galbreath, Winona; 
directors, Professor A. W. Rankin, Minne- 
apolis, superintendent; Gertrude C. Ellis, Aus- 
tin; Superintendent R. E. Denfeld, Duluth. 

OHIO. 

Dr. C. C. Rounds of Plymouth, N. H. (state 
normal school), addressed the Teachers’ Lect- 
ure Association of Cleveland on January 28. 
| It was one of the best lectures ever given the 
teachers of Cleveland. Dr. Rounds is always 
a favorite in this city. It was his early home. 


| President Cleveland has accepted an invita- 
| tion to deliver an address at the 150th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Princeton College. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


| NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

In the absence of President Tucker, members 
of the sophomore class have indulged in a horn- 
blowing serenade at the residence of their pro- 
fessor of history, as an expression of dissatis- 
faction with his method of teaching. At the 
close of last year, the previous class, for the 


| same purpose, held a mock funeral over the 


remains of notes taken at his lectures, and 
burned themonthe common. Is sucha hazing 
a manly and proper way to express dissatisfac- 
tion? - 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will 
dine at the Brunswick on Saturday, February 
15, at 1.15 p.m. ‘Tickets at the hotel office. 
After dinner topic: ‘‘ Aims and Methods in the 
Study of Literature.” Guests of the club: 


President N. Butler, D.D., Colby University ; | 


Mr. Herbert Putnam, librarian, Boston public 


library; Mr. Samuel Thurber, master, Boston | 


girls’ high school. 

The Harvard summer school will be con- 
ducted as usual this year. It will be under the 
direction of a committee composed of Professor 
N. S. Shaler, H. C. Bonjagemass, P. Hanus, 
P. W. Richards, and B. S. Hurlbut. All 
courses will be open to women, with the excep- 
tion of the medical, dental, and the upper 
courses in geology. 

Principal L. M. Chase of the Dudley school, 
Boston, will take a vacation, spending his time 
in the South, making Jacksonville his point of 
departure. 

Miss Sara E. Wiltse of Boston has published 
as a pamphlet her ‘‘ Preliminary Sketch of the 


History of Child Study in America,” which first | 
appeared in the Pedagogical Seminary. & is 


both interesting and valuable. 

Principal James Jenkins of the English high 
school, Worcester, has sent in his resignation, 
to take effect February 15. He has accepted 


ing house of C. A. Nichols of Springfield, to 
succeed Charles Jacobus, ex-principal of the 
Springfield high school, who has been trans- 
ferred to the home office. 


ship at Tufts College, to be called the ‘‘ James 
B. Perkins Memorial Scholarship,” in honor of 
her husband. The income of $2,000 is to be 
spent for the help of deserving students. 

The president has appointed Professor C. J. 
Jackson of Harvard College a member of the 
Assay Commission, to test and examine the 
weight and fineness of the coins reserved at the 
several mints during the year 1895. 


ate $12,000 to be added to the $14,000 insurance 
to replace the training school building recently 
burned in Hyannis. This is to be used in con- 
nection with the normal school building now 
being erected. 

Walter E. Morse, A.B., instructor in Latin 
and Greek in Monson Academy, died there on 
the 3rd inst. Since January 9 Mr. Morse had 
been ill with the grippe, which finally resulted 
in tuberculosis and suddenly caused his death. 
Mr. Morse was twenty-nine years old, a gradu- 
ate from Wesleyan University, a man of excel- 
lent character and scholarship, and a popular 
teacher. He leaves a widow and a young son. 

The alumne of Wellesley College have 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Mrs. Frances Pearson Plympton, ’84, 
president; Miss Grace Andrews, ’89, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Elizabeth Blakesley Tracy, ’91, re- 
cording secretary; Miss Mary D. E. Lander- 
burn, 90, corresponding secretary ; Miss Can- 
dace C. Stimson, ’92, treasurer. A committee 
to nominate candidates for membership on the 


been elected, and is composed of Miss Katha- 


Miss Belle Sherwin, 90; Miss Harriet L. Con- 
stantine, ’89; and Miss Caroline L. William- 
son, 

At the semi-annual graduation at Bridgewater 
normal school the following persons received 
diplomas : Two years’ course, Mabel L. Robin- 
son, Waltham ; Ethel E. Roberts, Randolph; 
Eunice E. Ransom, East Mattapoisett; Mabel | 


Brockton ; 
Agnes L. Hayward, Bridgewater; Ina M. | 
Stevens, Northfield, N. H.; Mary E. Clapp, | 


Brockton; Walter F. Ellis, Braintree; four. 
years’ course, George E. Murphy, Brighton. 

At the annual meeting of the Teachers’ An- 
nuity Guild of Brockton and Bridgewater the. 


the position of Boston manager for the publish-| 


Mrs. Anna B. Perkins has founded a scholar- | 


The town of Barnstable has voted to appropri- | 


board of trustees of Wellesley College has also | 


rine Lee Bates, ’80; Miss Edith S. Tufts, ’84: | 


Norwell; three years’ course, Clara J. Bryant, | 


following officers were elected : President, Ed- | 


wae Parker; secretary, Mrs. Mary B. Hunt; 
financial collector for Brockton, Harold C. 
Childs; financial collectors for Bridgewater, 
Miss C. C. Prince and Miss Clara Coffin. The 
following committee were elected to solicit new 
memberships: John T. Rackliffe, Edgar w. 
Farwell, Cora-H. Alger, A. N. Whitney, Eliza- 
beth M. Warren, Ella M. Willis, and Mary A. 
Chadbourne. The committee to consider the 
advisability of holding a fair for the benefit of 
the Guild were: Miss M. Sylvia Donaldson, 
Mrs. Lucy A. Upham, Miss 8. J. Pettee, Mrs. 
'Lena T. Farnham, Miss Bessey M. Moore, 
| Harold C. Childs, and Edgar W. Farwell. The 
Guild is in a very prosperous condition. 

More than 300 graduates of the Bridgewater 
normal school held a reunion January 31 at the 
United States hotel. After a delightful recep- 
tion and bountiful dinner, the company was 
entertained by Principal Boyden, Secretary 
Hill, and Governor Greenhalge, whose addresses 
created much interest and enthusiasm. Mr. 
Boyden spoke of the influence of the school 
upon the citizenship of the state. Mr. Hill 
spoke of the old and new ideas of education. 
The governor was surprised to be introduced as 
governor, when he occupied a much higher posi- 
tion as chairman of the state board of education. 
His remarks were highly complimentary and 
instructive. Five-minute speeches followed 
from Hon. George I. Aldrich of the state board 
of education, Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver 
of the Boston schools, Nathaniel T. Allen of 
West Newton; Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of 
‘Boston schools; Thomas H. Barnes, Latin 
school; Alonzo Meserve, John D. Billings, 
Fannie A. Comstock, Anna M. Penniman; 
| Mary H. Leonard, president of the association, 
and others. 


CONNECTICUT. 

{ It is stated that State Treasurer Hodge has 
declined for the present to pay to Yale the 
money awarded by the terms of the Storrs ar- 
bitration decision, amounting to $154,000. Mr. 
|'Hodge represents that the terms of the act 
‘passed by the legislature of last year, author- 
izing the appointment of the commission, were 
ambiguous in nature, and that he thinks it his 
| duty to refer the entire matter to the next legis- 
‘lature before paying the amount to Yale. The 
/Yale corporation will make another effort to 
collect the money. 


{ Continued on page 118.) 
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YOU NEED THE 


If FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


System Preserving Books.” 


“Its cost is trifling compared with the great amouut saved in wear and tear of books 


and immense gain in neatness.” 


—J. A, GRAVES, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 
not allow your text-books to go, unprotected another year. 


SEND NOW ror SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY. ADDRESS.. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 
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ELEMENTARY 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By RALPH S TARR, B.S. F.G.S.A, 


Assistant Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University ; Author of “ Economic Geology of the United States.” 


8vo. Cloth. pp. 488. ; 


‘ Price, $1.40, net. 


COMMENTS. 


“ After a careful reading, I do not hesitate to pronounce it a most excellent book. 
Professor Tarr has given us a book that has long been needed in the preparatory schools, 
not of merely one phase of the subject, but covering — and well, too — the entire subject 
of physical geography.” — JAMES PERRIN SMITH, Associate Professor of Geology, Stan- 
ford University, Cal. 

“T consider it by far the best work on Physical Geography I have seen. The sub- 
jects are treated clearly and in a most interesting way.” — J. B. MCCHESNEY, Prin- 
cipal, High School, Oakland, Cal. 

“] have examined Professor Tarr’s work on Elementary Physical Geography and I 
am thoroughly pleased with it. I shall use it as a text-book.” — J. TUCKERMAN, Prin- 
cipal, New Lyme Institute, South New Lyme, Ohio. 

“Tt is simply fine, and will be admired. It will receive a warm reception from all 
educators who are in a condition to adopt it. It pleases me more than anything else 
on the subject that I have seen.” — J. FAIRBANKS, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Mo. 

“] have examined Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography with very much interest, 


and I consider it an excellent work. It embraces a wide range of topics, and the matter 
is presented with great clearness.” — JOHN B. CALKINS, Vormal School, Truro, N. S. 


“] have received Professor Tarr’s Physical Geography, and have read it with very 
great pleasure. It gives an excellent and accurate presentation of the important facts rel- 
ative to the surface of the earth and the forces acting upon it.” — DAvip S. JORDAN, 
President Stanford University, Cal. 

“ A careful reading of several portions leads me to the conclusion that this is the book 
which secondary teachers have been waiting for. I shall take pleasure in calling the 
attention of my friends to the work, and shall use it in my own classes next year.”— C. S. 
Downes, /thaca, JV. Y. 

“ Tarr’s Physical Geography is the most lucid and complete,—in short, the best text 
on the subject I have yet seen.” — E. E. RicHarps, Principal, High School, Newark, O. 


“JT have examined Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography, and I believe it to be 
without a parallel in the field.” — DENNIS E. BowMAN, Principal, High School, Water- 
ville, Me. 


“ All statements and explanations seem to me remarkably clear and simple, while only 
the essential is given.”—HARRIET A. HAMILTON, State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 


“I regard Professor Tarr’s book as one of the first publications in this country to 
embody the new principles and advanced methods in the study of physical geography. ... 
It seems to me eminently adapted as regards jts style and the nature of the illustrations 
for the grade of students for whom it is intended,—to wit, those of high schools. Most of 
the book is, indeed, written in a style so simple and plain that particularly the part of the 
work relating to physical geography might well find a place in the upper class of many of 
the grammar schools.” — J. B. WoopwortH, /nstructor in Geology, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

' «T have recommended the study of Professor Tarr’s admirable book to be required 
of students entering the Engineering Department of the University of Michigan.”— Pro- 
FESSOR ISRAEL C. RUSSELL, Deft. of Science, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“The subject is treated with scientific breadth, accuracy, and fullness, and is pre- 
sented in an exceedingly attractive manner. The style is clear, forcible, and instructive. 
In fact, the entire arrangement of divisions and subdivisions of the subject, with abundant 
illustrations, most aptly and beautifully executed, explanatory of, and giving increased in- 
terest to, the text, altogether makes the work a valuable contribution to science and well 
adapted to the use of schools and colleges.” —F. B. WATSON, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chatham, Va. 

“I have examined Tarr’s Physical Geography somewhat carefully, and, so far, | am 
greatly pleased with it. There is no English work which covers this field, and it ought to 
be given a place in every school and college library."—-CHARLES S. PROSSER, Department 
of Geology, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


“T am greatly pleased with it, and shall use it as a text next semester.” — W. W. 
CLENDENIN, Department of Geology, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


“Tt is a valuable work, and should take the place of older text-books on this subject, 
and also of many books in geology now in use.”—J.C. BRANNER, Defartment of Geology, 
Stanford University, Cal. 

“Tam very much pleased with it, and hope to be able to adopt it for my class next 
year.” — S. B. Brown, Professor of Geology, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

“T am delighted with the style, execution, and matter of the work. I think it admi- 
rably adapted to high school work.” — JOHN R. Krys, Department of Geology, Beaver 
College, Beaver, Pa. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘Much new material has been incorporated in this text-book, and the illustrations are a particularly prominent feature of the work. The author has introduced 
the latest knowledge on the subjects treated, and there can be no question as to the scientific accuracy of the work. This volume is an invaluable addition to the sum 


of our knowledge on this vitally important subject.”—Philade/phia Evening Bulletin. 


“ A book so attractive in appearance, and so modern in method, that it should make instant appeal to the progressive educator.” —TZhe Dial, 


“In its treatment of ‘The Land’ the book is a decided advance upon any physical geography heretofore published.” — Zhe Mation. 


“The author has given a clear and interesting presentation of the various topics commonly included under the general head of Physical Geography . . . Good 
judgment is used in the choice of matter, and the work as a whole will be found a highly valuable contribution to the available text-books in a field not before well 


occupied.” — American Fournal of Science. 


“In the present work the selection of illustrations is most admirable, the greater porticn of them being reproduced from photographs by the half tone process, 
The many diagrams are also excellent. The facts are presented ina clear and logical manner, and would prove entertaining to even the unscientific reader.” —Sci- 


entific American. 


_ “A book that is far above the average school book in beauty and execution. The first thing that catches the eye in going through this volume is the beautiful 
press work, and the excellent illustrations, almost three hundred in number. Every phase of the subject is shown in a picture that at once makes the text, already 


simple and clear, luminous. 


Great care has been taken to make the book scientifically accurate, and, at the same time, the very latest discoveries are drawn upon. 


An excellent feature in this volume is the list of appropriate reference books at the end of each chapter.” —Cincinnati Tribune. 
“There has been for some time a demand for text-books on physical geography, the recent rapid progress in geographic science making most of the present text- 


books out of date and almost antiquated. 
exhaustive treatise upon this subject which has yet appeared. 


It is to meet this demand that Professor R. S. Tarr has published this ‘Elementary Physical Geography,’ by far the most 


“The book is the result of a carefully formulated scientific plan, and is well matured, the work having been in hand for some years. It is beyond question the 
most thoroughly scientific elementary text-book on this important subject which has yet appeared.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Room 23, Auditorium, CHICAGO. 
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that boy! 


A little lad, all fun! 

A little chap, all coat! 

A round cipher — not 
knowing whether the 
stroke will go upand make 
him six, or down, and make 
him nine! 

It’s growing time with 
him. He is burning up fat. 
This fat must be in as con- 
stant supply as the air he 
breathes. 

It has got to come from 
somewhere. If it does not 
come from his food, it must 
come from fat stored up in 
his body. He steals it and 
you say, “ He's getting thin 
—he’s growing so fast.” 

Scott’s Emulsion will 
take that boy, set his di- 
gestion at work, and _ re- 
build that body. His food 
may not make him fat— 
Scott’s Emulsion. 


Scott & Bowns, Chemists, New York. 5o0c. and $1.08 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The complete novel in the February issue 
of Lippincott’s is ‘* Ground-swells,” by the well- 
known writer, Mrs. Jeannette H. Walworth. 
The scene is in New York city, and the heroine 


is, or tries to be, a New Woman. Dr. Harvey 
B. Bashore gives an interesting epitome of the 
furthest researches of geology in a rapid sketch 
of ‘The First Days of the World.” ‘The 
Aerial Monasteries of Greece” are described 
by Charles Robinson. James Knapp Reeve 
writes of *‘ What Men Drink.” E.S. F. gives 
some account of ‘‘ Domestic Service on the Pa- 
cific Slope,” and the difficulties thereof. ‘* The 
Child and his Fictions ” is a pleasant and sug- 
gestive paper by Elizabeth Ferguson Seat. The 
poetry of the number is by Joseph Wharton, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, and Clinton Scollard. 


—The North American Review for February 
opens with two noteworthy articles, the first 
being from the pen of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
and entitled ‘‘ The Venezuelan Difficulty,” and 
the other by the Right Honorable Jame¢ Bryce, 
who graphically describes ‘* The British Feel- 
ing.” A practical paper on ‘‘Practical Politics” 
is contributed by His Excellency the Governor 
of Massachusetts, and in ‘‘ The Increased Pro- 
duction of Gold” Mr. Edward Atkinson pre- 
dicts that the United States will take the lead 
in gold-producing countries this coming year. 
A unique contribution is supplied by Michael G. 
Mulhall, F. S. S., who asks ‘‘Is the Human 
Race Deteriorating ?” presenting in connection 
therewith some most interesting statistics. A 
symposium on the ‘‘ Issues of Peace and War” 
is furnished by Captain H. C. Taylor, U.S. N., 
who writes upon ‘*The Study of War”; the 
Right Reverend William Croswell Doane, bishop 
of Albany, who treats of the ‘‘ Follies and Hor- 
rors of War,” and by Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop, who tells ‘‘How a War Begins.”” Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr treats of ‘ Discontented 
Women,” and a vigorous paper on ‘‘ Does the 
Ideal Husband Exist?” is presented by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. Astronomical matters 
claim attention, ‘‘ The Newest Telescope 
the Yerkes—being described by Professor C. A. 
Young of Princeton College. ‘* Lake Nemi’s 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed, Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness caused by catarrh that cannot 
be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars ; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Mysterious Wreck”’ forms the theme of a paper 
by Rodolfo Lanciani, the Italian archeologist, 
who invests the subject with all the charm of a 
romance. The second installment of ‘‘ The 
Future Life and the Condition of Man There- 
in,” by the Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone, is 
given. Other topics skillfully handled are: 
Our ‘Uncle Sam’ and his I. O. U.’s,” by Pliny 
T. Sexton”; ‘*A Woman's View of ‘ Christiani- 
ty’s Millstone,’” by Maud Nathan, and ‘*New 
York’s Opportunity for 1900,” by C. M. Skin- 
ner. Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cents. 
New York: 3 East l4th street. 


— Magazine readers will find a feast in the 
February Chautauquan. The case, of ‘“ The 
Turks in Armenia” is stated in an interesting 
paper by Francis De Pressensé. In ‘ The 
Greatest Man in the Country,” Herbert D. 
Ward reaches the high-water mark of the 
American short story. Sydney A. Dunham, 
M. D., contributes the second of a most valua- 
ble series of scientific articles on ‘‘‘The Air We 
Breathe.” ‘‘The Composition of Food and Its 
Use in the Body ” is the subject of an interest- 
ing article by Professor Thomas Grant Allen, 
M. A. In hisarticle, Mr. Richard H. Edmonds 
embodies many surprising and interesting facts 
relating to “* The Industrial Condition of the 
South Before 1860.” An attractive feature is 
a profusely illustrated article entitled, ‘* Foot- 
prints of Washington,” by H. H. Ragan. It is 
the first of a series which promises to be of 
great interest. ‘*The Monroe Doctrine and 
Some of Its Applications,” by Professor James 
Albert Woodburn, Ph. D., is a bright and lucid 
exposition of this much discussed topic of the 
day. Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L Flood. 


— The Felectic Magazine for February opens 
with a selection from Blackwood’s Magazine, 
on ‘Oxford in Faet and Fiction,’’ which will 
be of interest to university men. ‘* University 
Settlements,” by Rev. Canon Barnett, is another 
paper of interest to American readers in educa- 
tional circles. Among the entire list of sixteen 
articles there is not one that the student of the 
times would not profit by reading: ‘*‘ The Sultan 
and His Priests”; Armenia”; Recollections 
of Thomas Carlyle”; ‘* Matthew Arnold and 
His Letters”’; ‘*‘Common Sense and Vene- 
zuela,” by Edward Dicey, are among the more 
notable. The Notes and Miscellany are always 
valuable. Price, $5.00 a year. Single copy, 
45 cents. New York: E. R. Pelton, Publisher. 


— Outing for February contains a wealth of 
scasonable matter and many fine illustrations. 
The number opens with an interesting history 
of the ‘* Llewellin Setter,” with portraits of 
famous dogs, ancestors of our trial winners of 
to-day. Other prominent features are: ‘* Pad- 
dling in Honduras,” ‘* Cycling in the Azores 
and Balearics,” ‘‘ The Wizard of the Cascade,”’ 
‘** Shooting in China,” ‘‘ A Thread of Mystery,” 
and ‘‘ Rugged Labrador.” New York: 239 
Fifth avenue. 


— ‘American Interests in Germany will be 
the subject of a paper by Poultney Bigelow in 
Harper's Weekly for February 15. The same 
number will contain reproductions of Elihu 
Vedder’s decorative panels for the new Con- 
gressional Wibrary at Washington. Another 
valuable article will be devoted to ‘* The Gene- 
alogy of Abraham Lincoln,” and Julian Ralph 
will describe ‘‘Club Life in the West.” 


— The cheerful little Pansy is as attractive 


as ever, with the best of stories, verses, and illus- 
trations for the little ones. Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Company. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Popular Seience Monthly for February; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The American Magazine of Civics for February; 
terms, $3.00 a year. New York. i 

The Arena for February; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 

The Lelectic for February ; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 

The Homiletic Review for February; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York 

he Chaperone for February; terms, $1.00 a year. 

St. Louis. 

The Treasury for February; terms, $2.50 a ye 
New York: E. B. Treat. de 

The Chautauquan for February; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood.” ? 

Outing for February; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York 

The Overland Monthly for February ; terms, $3.00 a 
Francisco. 

The ’ansy for Febuary; terms 1.00 a year. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 7 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IOWA. 

Rey. Dr. George F. Magoun, who died at his 
home in Grinnell on January 30, was the first 
president of the first classical institution of 
learning west of the Mississippi, and he was no 
more at that time either. When one sees the 
great number of large and useful colleges and 
universities west of that river now, he can hardly 
realize that one man could have been the 
founder of Grinnell College. No other man 
has done so much for education in all that 
Western country. 

Mr. W. B. Stevens of the Armstrong school, 
Sioux City, was eminently successful at the 
Morse school, Somerville, Mass., and at Staten 
Island ; but he went to Sioux City in boom times, 
made a fortune, was ‘“ caught,” and is now as 
good a teacher as ever. 


LOUISIANA. 


Names of superintendents of education and 
their post-office addresses: J. E. Barry, Crow- 
ley; Paul Leche, Donaldsonville; John Marks, 
Napoleonville; H. B. Waddill, Marksville ; 
R. C. Gordon, Baton Rouge; W. W. Lemmon, 
Port Allen; W. U. Richardson, Arcadia; J. A. 
W. Lowry, Benton; J. L. Hargrove, Shreve- 
port; John McNeese, Lake Charles; A. B. 
Hundley, Columbia; J. M. McCall, Cameron; 
C. R. Egelly, Lake Providence; E. E. Thorp, 
Goshen; Lem C. Duke, Harrisonburg; D. W. 
Harris, Homer; L. E. Schiele, Vidalia; J. 1. 
Williams, Mansfield; R. J. Pemble, Norwood ; 
G. W. Newman, Bayou Sara; W. M. Guice, 
M.D., Winnsboro; J. A. Williams, Colfax; 
W. R. Burke, New Iberia; C. K. Schwing, 
Plaquemine; N. M. Smith, Vernon; W. J. 
McCune, Gretna; H. E. Toll, Carencro; W. 
P. Martin, Thibodaux; W. E, Redwine, Red- 
wine; Alex. Hutchinson, Ott’s Mill; J. B. Gal- 
loway, Omega; Jno. S. Heller, Bastrop; Sam 
Henry, Natchitoches; Warren Easton, 142 Clio 
street, New Orleans; Uriah Millsaps, West 
Monroe; S. Martin, Pointe ala Hache; W. C. 
Carruth, New Rhodes; G. O. Watts, Alexan- 
dria; J. R. Monk, Coushatta; L. L. Upton, 
Rayville; W. J. Davis, Many; James D. St. 
Alexandre, St. Bernard; H. Kenner, Sellers 
P. ©.; Adville Atkins, Greensburg; F. B. 
Dicharry, Convent; Charles E. Gendron, Ed- 
gard; W. S. Frazee, Opelousas; Frank T. 
Guilbeau, St. Martinsville; B. W. Smith, M.D., 
Franklin; Norman Fendlason, Covington; G. 
W. Bankston, Amite City; T. M. Wade, New- 
ellton; C. A. Celestin, Houma; R. B. Dawkins, 
Farmerville; J. R. Kitchell, Abbeville; C. K. 
Oakes, Leesville; J. M. Burris, Franklinton ; 
J. M. Davis, Minden; J. T. Wallace, Winn- 
field. 


MICHIGAN. 

Detroit arranges the teachers’ meetings sys- 
tematically. The great city institute for the 
whole of the first week of the year,— Septem- 
ber; grade meetings indefinitely, conducted by 
the superintendent, assistant, or special teachers 
till January; and then a course of professional 
lectures by talent from far and near. 

Detroit furnishes a daily paper at public 
expense to every school in the city. Is there 
any other city in the country in which this is 
done ? 


NEW YORK. 

Miss Lucy A. Yendes, authoress of the 
‘* Preston Papers,” will address the New York 
Society of Pedagogy on Wednesday, the 19th 
instant, at 4 p. m., inthe Normal College, Sixty- 
eighth street and Park avenue. The meeting 
is open to all who are interested in education. 

The New York city school board has awarded 
the contract for book covers for the different 
school libraries to the Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 

The Pratt Institute normal art class has a 
fine record. There are 138 graduates; these 
have taught in round numbers 10,000 teachers, 
and these in turn are teaching half a million pu- 
pils. The 138 graduates receive mgre than 
$100,000 a year in salaries. Such facts are sim- 
ply wonderful. 

Superintendent Skinner of the New York 
state department of instruction has prepared 
and had introduced in the legislature of that 
state a bill repealing the law of 1894, which 
compelled the public schools to give instruction 
on the nature.and effects of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics. A man holding such a position 
is supposed tv execute law, not frame tt. 

New York is the only state that has officialized 
child study, State Superintendent Charles R. 


IS THERE ANY SPECIAL FOOD FOR THE BRAIN? 


Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure.—'rhe best r@mnedy kmewn for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents. 


Educators, Students, and Brain-workers 
everywhere acknowledge that 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


is € TRUE BRAIN FOOD, supplying to the system the ele- 
ments essential to maintain the normal nerve force and 
vital energy of the brain, preventing mental and nervous 
exhaustion. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white powder 
from the brain of the ox and the embryo of wheat, formulated 
by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no 
narcotic or injurious drug. Endorsed by leading physicians. 


Prepared only 56 West 25th 
by e St., New York. 


Skinner having issued an official syllabus seek- 
ing compositions upon ‘* What I want to do next 
year and why,” and ‘‘ What I want to do when | 
am aman (or woman) and why.” 

The pupils of the evening high school, Buf- 
falo, have taken in hand the serious question of 
irregular attendance, which jeopardizes the 
permanence of all evening high schools. The 
school began with 800 and already it is reduced 
to less than 300. It was suggested by the pupils 
that adeposit of one dollar be required from each 
pupil enrolled at the beginning of the term and 
that if the attendance of any pupil got below an 
average of seventy-five per cent. without there 
being a good cause, that the one dollar should 
be forfeited. A motion was made to that effect, 
but as the majority of those present were against 
the idea, the motion was lost. 

Miss Wyckoff of Brooklyn was the first to 
introduce a live baby into the schoolroom for 
the observation of the young ladies. 

Mr. Lyman Brooks Hannaford, principal of 
public school No. 22 of Brooklyn, who died 
recently, was a New Hampshire boy. In early 
life he taught in New England schools, and in 
the days of Horace Mann he opened a commer- 
cial college in Boston, which was a thrifty insti- 
tute till the war, when he became principal of 
the school of which he was the head at the time 
of his death at the advanced age of seventy- 
eight. 

, B. I. Wheeler, head of the Greek 
department at Cornell, is spending a year in 
Greece as a professor in the American school 
at Athens. A letter recently received from him 
speaks enthusiastically of Greece. 


NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, J. C. PEUTZER, Lincoln. 

The Nebraska State Journal offered a prize 
of ten dollars for the best suggestions made to 
the executive committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association for a programme of the next meet- 
ing of the association. The committee offered 
a second prize of five dollars. The first prize 
was awarded to Harriet H. Heller, a teacher in 
the Omaha schools, and is as follows :— 


Nebraska teachers need, first: Clearer insight into 
high educational ideal and work, and better ways of 
putting this insight into practice. Second: A broader 
and more general culture. And, lastly: More fun- 
(more social enjoyment, if you prefer the term). 

The first need may be very much assisted by meet- 
ing the demandsof the other two. On the first even- 
ing provide for a social gathering. Have music if 
possible. Have a strong reception committee. Sup- 
plement this committee with a committee of half-a- 
dozen Lincoln ladies, who are charming and under- 
stand the art of making people acquainted and at 
ease. I am sure ladies could be found who would 
thus be of the greatest assistance. If this plan is not 
feasible, have a regular promenade concert, with 
some little scheme for self-introduction. After an 
evening of this kind —— would go on getting ac 
quainted without further help. 

If possible, have one good lecture, or talk, upon a 
theme of genera) interest, not specifically educa- 
tional. Ineach section have at least one paper which 
shall bear upon the idea of general culture, and one 
that deals with some phase of ‘‘The Teaching as a 
Force Outside of School.” In sections and round 
tables have fewer papers, and more and freer discus- 
sion. Have every strong point of this year’s convon- 
tion repeated. 


The second prize was given to Superintendent 
W. H. Skinner, of Nebraska City, and his sug- 
gestions were as follows :-— 


Evening Programme.—First, lecture by an orator 
of national reputation, who is not a teacher, say 
Depew, Gordon of Georgia, Gunsaulus,ete. Second, 
lecture by aneducator of national reputation. Third, 
musicale, by excellent artists. Such a series would 
be of wider culture influence than any yet given. 

General — Sessions.— One forenoon given to the 
state society for child study. This work appeals to 
all. The other forenoon to be occupied by an edu- 
cator of national reputation, as Colonel Parker did 
this last time. Sessions to close at 11.30 a.m. each day. 

Department Meetings.—Nothing trite in the way of 
subjects. Papers to be presented b¥ the best talent. 
These afternoon sessions limited to two hours, in 
order to give time for the next division suggested. 
Close at 3.30 p.m, 

Art Exhibit.—Let the State Art Association be 
solicited to give an art exhibit. Some one each of 
the three afternoons to give short talks on how to 
study a picture, with the pictures there to illustrate. 
Teachers go from these talks into the exhibit. 

Places of Meeting.— Churches, instead of the smal! 
recitation rooms for the round tables and depart- 
ment meetings. 


PINEOLA COUGH BALSAM 


is excellent forall throat 
inflammations and for 
asthma. Consumptives 
ea will invariably derive 
benefit from its use, as it 
quickly abatesthe cough, 
renders expectoration 
easy, assisting nature in 
restoring wasted tissues. 
There is a large percent- 
age of those who suppose 
their cases to be con- 
sumption who are only 
. suffering from a chronic 
. cold or deep seated cough 
often aggravated by catarrh. For catarrh use Ely’s 
Cream Balm. Both remedies are pleasant to use. 
Cream Balm, 50c. per bottle; Pineola Balsam, 25c. ; 
at Druggists’. In quantities of $2.50, will deliver on 
receipt of amount. 
©] ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 


Prom pt School Officers. 


School Property. 
Expert Best 


servic. COUPTEOUS Equipmen. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. Fai r 


Private Schools, Colleges. 
lb W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers? Agencies. 


Title. 
the Conquest Of M@XICO. 
Legends of German Heroes of the Middle Ages...... 
Le Premier Livre de Francais. 
The Art of Putting Questions......................6.. 
A Tale of Two Cities, and the Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
Life, and Letters, and Works, of Louis Agassiz...... 
Socrates and Athenian Society in his Day............ 
A Lady and Her Letters..............ccececceccssccees 
The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac................... 
The Spinning Bee (Operetta) ..................eeeeeees 


Publisher. 
Frescott. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N. Y. 
Hotchkiss. D.’C. Heath & Co., Boston. $ .40 
Young. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 15 
Kinsley D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Sully. 6 “ “6 2.50 
Dickens. Macmillan & Co., New York. 1.00 
Marcon. “ “ “ 4.00 
Godley. “ ss “ 1.75 
Conway. The Pilot Pub. Company, Boston. —— 
Fleming. The Merriam Company, N. Y. 1.25 
Stevenson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘ .76 
Field. “ “ 1.25 
Kipper. J. Fischer & Brother, — 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. | 


LoncMaNs, GREEN, & Co., publishers of | 
some of the very best books for educational | 
uses extant, announce their removal to 911 and 93 
Fifth avenue, New York city, where they have 
very convenient premises. They request that 


all correspondence may in future be addressed to 
their new quarters. See advertisement in this 
issue, on last page of the Journat. 


MayYnarpD, MERRILL, & Co., New York and 
Boston, say that vertical penmanship saves time 
for both the writer and the reader; is not fa- 
tiguing to the body; is not injurious to the 
eyes; is the most simple in construction; is the 


most graceful and beautiful; is clearer, neater, 
more legible, and more easily written than any 
other style or system. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have recently 
issued a new catalogue of their standard pub- 
lications. The catalogue contains ninety-two 
half-tone portraits of certain of their more note- 
worthy authors, and with a reference to upwards 
of 1,000 books. They have reproduced the por- 
traits of R. D. Blackmore, author of ‘‘ Lorna 


Doone,” of Kirk Munroe, the author of the 
popular ‘* Rail and Water Series,” and other 
books for boys. 


We invite special attention to the new an- 
nouncement of the New Century Educational 
Company, 239 Broadway, New York, and 113 
Devonshire street, Boston. The commenda- 
tions of educators from all parts of the country 
come to us of the publications of this new edu- 
cational company. Thompson’s ‘Fairy Tale 
and Fable” is a work for use as a reader in the 
first and second year in graded schools. There 
was a demand for this book, — for that grade 
‘‘was almost wholly unprovided with satisfac- 
tory reading,” says an eminent educator of 
Connecticut,— ‘‘ and all who believe in the edu- 
cational value of the beautiful will warmly wel- 
come the fine collection of illustrations.” In 
this book only the most carefully selected fables 
and folk-stories are admitted. The reproduc- 
tions of Landseer, Bouheur, Douglass, etc., 
are exquisite artistic features. 

The company also have a variety of novel 
devices for ‘* Busy Work,” which is almost 
perfect in its purpose and execution. Their 
art illustrations consist of seventeen distinct 
sets in boxes. A Massachusetts director of 
drawing says of the “ Busy Work’’: ‘‘ It fills a 


place hitherto unoccupied. To look at the re- 
productions of works of the highest art is alone 
an educating influence. Your ‘Busy Work’ 
not only puts fine reproductions daily before 
the pupils, but at the same time teaches them 
through their own unaided efforts to recognize 
words in script and print. The color sets for 
the first time put colored paper or board in a 
form in which, without the teacher’s assistance, 
it is something more than a mere plaything. 
The work is well put up, durable, and, when 
properly selected, very inexpensive.” 

The Development Maps, in blocks of fifty, 
are ideal for the young child. For samples 
and circulars address the company, either at 


New York or Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— “I want to ask one more question,”’ said 
little Frank, as he was being put to bed. 
‘* Well,” acquiesced the tired mmama. ‘‘ When 
holes come in stockings, what becomes of the 
piece of stocking that was there before the hole 
came ? "—Judge. 


ARE YOU EVER ANNOYED 

by a buzzing or roaring sound in your head ? 
Have you difficulty in hearing distinctly ? Are 
you troubled with a continual dropping of mu- 
cus, irritating the throat and causing you to 
cough? Is yuur breath unpleasantly affected 
and accompanied with bad taste ? Is your 
hearing less acute ? If so, you have catarrh, 
and should at once procure a bottle of Ely’s 
Cream Balm, the best known remedy. The 
Balm will give instant relief. 

— Mrs. Billus—* Don’t you believe it’s true, 
John, that a person partakes to a considerable 
extent of the nature of the creature he eats ?” 
Mr. Billus—“ No. I’ve been eating fish all my 
life, and I can’t swim a stroke.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘*Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the.child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. w 

— He (sentimentally) —‘: What. is your 
favorite flower?” She (practically)— Well, 
ma says she likes ‘ Pilsbury’s Best,’ for most 
purposes, but for my part, for bread-making I 
would rather have ‘ Bridal Veil.'— Somerville 
Journal. 


‘CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


A visit to Washington at this season is full of 
interest. The numerous impor.ant matters 
before the House and Senate insure a memora- 
ble session of Congress. Royal Blue Line 
personally conducted excursions to Washington 
leave Boston Feb. 19, April 3 and 15, and May 
6. $23.00 covers transportation, hotel accom- 
modations, and every expense. For illustrated 
itinerary, address A. J. Simmons, N.E.A., 211 
Washington St., Boston. 


— Charter members of the Educational Press 
Association of America: ; 
Paper. Post-o, 


American Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.........-. Denver, Col. 
Educational Review...........-.- New York, N. Y. 
Iowa Normal Monthly...........- Dubuque, Iowa. 
Lansing, Mich. 
New England Journal of Education.. Boston, Mass. 


Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoin, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly..,....Columbus, Ohio. 


Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal...........- Bloomington, 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
School inneapolis, Minn. 
School Journal .......ccecccccces New York, N.Y. 
Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas. 
Teacher’s Institute. .............- New York, N.Y. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 


WINSHIP 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 


TEACHERS’ 
» AGENCY, 


3% Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS, MAnacer. 
(N. E. Bureau of Educution 


Hiram Orcutt. 


We want teachers 


for all grades. 


Register 


Bar When corresponding with advertisers please mention this ionrne!. 


the best for the money, writes the president of a board of education, appl 

GIVE U S three teachers: ‘“ We should like a preceptress who isa college graduate, a ber had 
pret CReTEnes, but if $500 won’t secure that, come as hear to it as you can, and still give us a good 
ts g “ a fair ireek teacher.”” That is the right spirit in which to apply, and we can always do well by 
hose who w ill be equally reasonable. We have spoiled several boards of education by giving them, under 
pec uliar circumstances, teachers worth a good deal more than the salary offered. Having once got an $800 
+ ge -. $500, they think we can fur- TH E B EST is no part of our purpose to do this. We 
' sh such sargains every time, but it do not believe any kind of business can 
e profitably carried on where either party seeks to get always the best end of the trade. We want the 
board to get as good a teacher as the salary they pay warrants; but we also want the teacher to get as good 
a salary as her ability warrants. Because we happen now and then to have teachers who are willing to 
make immediate sacrifice for a time, rather than continue unemployed, it must not be assumed that we 
always can, or that we ever want to, do this. The best work is done where a good teacher gets good pay, not 


more than she earns, but all she earns. That is the kind of selection 
we are continually trying to make here, and it is the wisest in the end. FOR TH E M O N EY 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 


For Western Positions 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


E. F. FOSTER, nager. 
OSTER, Mana 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BosTON 775—2. 
MERICAN : : ’ Introduces to Colleges 
d FOREICN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
an superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLtTon, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


he Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 


Register new. Manual free. [eow] 86 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
E AC O N TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont St., Boston. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Ee a Se Se Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo] officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany. N.Y. 


Metropolitan Teachers Agency. 


We need teachers, and will enroll 200 readers 
| of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION free. | | 
IRVING HAZEN, Manager. {1-13t] 28 West 23d St., New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency FP} RACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE ~ 


Established 1855. Professors, and 
usicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
3 East 14th St., New York. coe, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choles 
ACHERS recognized ability recommended af to parents. Selling 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and| Best references furnished. 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 F Q KF. MIRIAM LOYRIEES, 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. x 


~ The Southern Educational Bureau | Teachers Wanted, | American Teachers: Bucean, 


Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send stamp 


for terms to H. N. ROBERTSON, Mngr., WHEN corresponding with advertisers in 
eow]) P. O. Box 203, MEMPHIS, TENN. this paper, please mention the Journal. 


Tue JournaL oF Epvucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of Every Teacher Needs (One. | 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent e can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 
until Jefinitely ordered to be discon- ; Of LAWTON & CO.’S 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration Simplex Duplicator. 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re-| They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or | be sent by express on ee ,_ é 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ene- ’ 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
LAND PuBLisHine CompPanry. 8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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120 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLIII.—No. 


New Departure 


FAIRY TALE AND FABLE 


BY THOMPSON. 


Reader for First and Second Year. Attractive 
re-arraugement of Fables and Folk Stories... - 


EXQUISITE ARTISTIC FEATURES. 


Reproductions from Landseer, Bonheur, Troyon, 
Douglass, Carter, Hiddemann, etc. »« + + + + 


Adopted by New York, Brooklyn, Denver, Chicago, New Haven, Buffalo, 
Worcester, Lawrence, etc., etc. 


Introductory Price, ° 33 cents. 


NEW CENTURY BUSY WORK 


Novel and effective instruction for First Year. 
An Object and Nature Study. Pupil can use without 


HIGH ART ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Seventeen distinct sets in boxes. 


Sample set mailed for 15 cents. 


New Century Development Maps 


Best, cheapest, and most convenient for use. 
In blocks of 59. Outline Maps... .. 


" Sample Blocks, 24 cents. 


New Century Educational Company 


239 Broadway, New York. 113 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


Longmans English Classics. 


i GrorGE RICE CARPENTER, A. B., Professor of Rhetoric and English Compo. 
maar Columbia College. With full Notes, Introductions, Bibliographies, and ot))er 
explanatory and illustrative matter. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


New Volume Just Published: 
Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


HERBERT BATES, A.B., Instructor in English 


in the University of Nebraska. With Portrait of Coleridge. 45 cents. 


with specimen pages, announcements 
scribing the series, its objects and scope, 
ee ° ete., will be sent to any address upon application, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO,, Publishers, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


* 


/STORY~| 

READY 

REFERENE 


— AND — 
Topical Reading. 


By J. N. LARNED, ex-Pres’t Am. Library Assoe’n. 


Giving History on all Topics in the 
Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. 


“ Where the Dictionary goes this History should go.”— 
John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.B. 

“ There is nothing better for school work.”— £. Benj. 
Andrews, Pres’t Brown University. 

“It is a necessity to every school library.” — Congre- 
gationalist. 

“The treasures of a thousand books brought into a 
single work.” — Boston Transcript. 

“ The quintessence of an extensive literature.” — George 
Parsons Lathrop. 

“I believe it will prove one of the most valuable refer- 
ence books in existence.” —John Fiske. «+ 

“It will be found avery profitable investment for 
every grammar school and every high school.”— Princi- 
pal J. C. Greenough, Westfield Normal School. 

“Williston Seminary must, all other academies should, 
have it.’—Dr. William Gallagher, Prin. Williston Sem. 

‘More readable and truly instructive than are the 
usual dry bones of encyclopedic articles.” — Prof. 
Adams, Johns Hopkins University. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED 
Publisher, 
Cc. A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass. 
CHARLES JACOBUS, Gen’l Agent, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SILVER BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 EK. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. + 1028 Arch St 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with ve'ghboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valiey, Grand CU: fion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


Lantern Slides, Charts, «c. 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate frazments, for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $350. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN KE. HOWELL, 
eow G12 171th St., N. W., Washington, D. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


For th 
Songs and Song Games Little People 


Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


_ Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. Cortina, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. 


Old South Leaflets on Paritanism. 


Seven new leaflets have been added to the Old South Series, relating 
to English Puritanism and the Commonwealth: No. 58, Hooper's 
Letters to Bullinger; 59, Sir John Eliot's ‘ Apology for Soc- 
rates’; 60, Ship-money Papers; 61, Pym’s Speech Against 
Strafford ; 62, Cromwell’s Second Speech ; 63, Milton’s “ Free 
Commonwealth”; 64, Sir Henry Vane’s Defence. Several earlier 
leaflets relate to the same period, including Vane’s “ Healing Ques- 
tion,” the Petition of Rights, the Grand Remonstrance, the 
Scottish National Covenant, the Agreement of the People, the 
Instrument of Government, and Cromwell's First Speech. 

All the leaflets contain full historical and biblio rraphical notes 
Price 5 cents a copy, $4.00 a hundred. Send for complete list. as 


Directors of the OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting-House, 


Pub lishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


CA, KOEHLER & CO. PORBIGN BOOKS 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mase, 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—- PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers (3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., ete. 

H. 1. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton P1., Boston. 151 Wabash Avy., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., Boston. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Published January 28, 1896. 


ALPHA AND OMEGA 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA 
By Charles B. Rutenber. 


tice, 80 cents, postpald ; $7.20 per dozen. 


LPHA AND OMEGA is one of the most elahorste 
cantatas ever written by an American Composer, 
and the publishers regard its publication as one of 
the most important productions in high-class music 
on this side of the Atlantic in recent years. The 
solo work is of rare excellence, and the whole coijo- 
sition bears marks of the careful writing character- 
istic of this gifted author. The theme throughout 
its warious parts—* Prologue,” ‘*The Tribulation, 
“Coming to Judgment,” ‘*The Millennium,” and 
“The Eternal City’ —is wisely and successfully 
handled, and the result is a highly pleasing and thor- 
oughly melodious work, which will be received with 
delight by many choral societies throughout the 
country. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


Just Issued, 


SIMPLE LESSONS 
(N THE 


= 
\ 


KS 
William Beverley Harison 
59 FIFTH AVE, 
NEW YORK. 
by W, B, Hanisox. 

Price, Sample Copy, 50 cents. 


PRIWARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZ!NG 
By 8. C. PEABODY 


Achar ing collection of poems written to answet 
the needs found in the first two or three years 0! 
school life, specially the first. 

It was the aim of the afithor to have some point (T 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the chilis 
natural love of rhythm more strongly impress t!° 
lesson. 

_Many of the selections have appeared from time t? 
time in the columns of the “* AMERICAN TEACHEK. 

Paper; price, 25 cents. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


BOSTON. w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 3 Somerset St., Boston, a 
Minerais, : Stuffed 1 
Casts pi Fossils, M 
Geological Sit INERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. Anatomical Models; 


Sand far Ciraular, 


SOCHFSTER. N.Y. 


Invertebrates. P 
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